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ANOTHER ENGLISH INVADER 


The man who is going to try to prove that it is really an English year in sports by adding 
the yachting cup to the golf and polo trophies—Sir Thomas Lipton 
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Sincerity 
HARLES E. HUGHES has become a tradi- 


tion in New York State, and when a states- 
man there is to be flattered he is compared with 
Hughes. The man fully earned this fame and it 
will last. In 1912, during the Republican Con- 
vention, he was approached by a representative 
of the Taft forces to see if he was willing to be a 
compromise nominee. He would have been satis- 
factory to a majority of the Taft delegates and 
(unless the Colonel had actively opposed) to a 
majority of the Roosevelt delegates. Hughes is 
rumored to have said that the man who, sitting 
on the Supreme Bench, would consider another 
office, was fit neither for the office to which he 
aspired nor for the one he then held. At any 
rate, he firmly refused. His refusal changed the 
whole spirit of the Supreme Court, several judges 
of which had begun to think of themselves as 
Presidential possibilities. A tribute out of the 
ordinary is paid to this courageous and un- 
worldly man today, when many of the most 
astute leaders of the Republican party are wish- 
ing there was some way to get him to run in 1916, 
but almost convinced there is no way. 


Greatness 


6 ie bulwark of society, the Los Angeles 
Times, decorates the editor of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY with the condemnatory adjective “‘lit- 
tle.” Correct enough! We have no illusion of 
greatness. It is a good enough world to live 
in without special gifts. Amusing riddles are 
everywhere. For instance, whom would you call 
the greatest American editors? Why not Har- 
rison Grey Otis, John R. McLean, and William 
Randolph Hearst? They lead the assault on the 
Administration; they work together; they think 
alike; they are rich and great. Indeed, they do 
many splendid things together. 


The Bull Moose Press 


HE above paragraph mentions only the few 

choicest spirits among the Democrats who 
are hot on the war-path against the President. 
There are plenty of others. As to the strict party 
Republican papers, nothing else would be ex- 
pected. The Progressive press offers some in- 
teresting studies. Two of the most prominent 
periodicals are so close to Colonel Roosevelt per- 
sonally that they may fairly be said never to go 
far from his wishes, and they are lining them- 
selves up more sharply each week in opposition. 
There are, however, notable examples of inde- 
pendence in journals that belong to the Pro- 





gressive party. 
for example, with its record of more than a quar- 
ter of a century of courage and brains, treats the 
President generously, as it would any honest, 
able, and progressive President of any party, 
Democratic, Republican, Bull Moose, Socialist, 
or Prohibitionist. Among publications in the 
smaller cities that show the same spirit, may be 
mentioned the Emporia Gazette, where William 
Allen White is again in active service; and there 
are enough all told to do the party credit. 


Patriotism 


NE of the three above mentioned heroes gave 
an interview to a foreign newspaper speak- 
ing contemptuously of the Administration’s for- 


eign policy. Usually public men do not make | 
But | 
Willie says that he is a great patriot, and that | 


such statements in foreign newspapers. 
the President of his country is a traitor. 


Impartiality 


OME of our friends, clever men at that, say 
our support of Wilson is too thoroughgoing 


and lacks the ear-marks of impartiality. We | 
have no intention of criticising the President in | 
order to gain a reputation for impartiality. We | 


are glad to have somebody to rave about, and | 


shall not stop raving as long as he continues to 
perform in a manner that gives us such un- 
wonted satisfaction. 


Why Not? 


HEN the President objected tothe elaborate 
system of accelerating opinion against the 

trust bills, a good many business men said, “Why 
not? 


to object?” The only objection is that money 
counts too much. That is the great conclusion 
of the last few years. If a few of the rich, by 


virtue of their wealth and organization, can count | 
more in legislation than hundreds of thousands | 


of ordinary intelligent men, the national con- 
science is not satisfied. “Advice” and “sugges- 


tion” in these cases, from the great concerns to | 


their smaller associates and customers, are too 
much like coercion. The analogy is too close to the 
influence of the employer on his employee’s vote 
before the secret ballot was introduced. 
easy question. 
ject to a measure must exist, if they have the right 
to support one; as, for instance, many are urging 
support of the Trades Commission Bill. What isthe 
answer? Our own mind is considerably at sea. 


[io Cents a Copy | 


The powerful Kansas City Star, | 


If an alien bill is harmful, why should we | 
not write around the country and urge our friends | 


It isno | 
The right of business men to ob- | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
_| 
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Class Narrowness 


eee radicals to condemn men of the ability of 
Messrs. Warburg and Jones, the choices for 
the federal reserve board, would be to refuse 
codperation with the best equipt and most en- 
lightened elements in big business. The so- 
called liberal or progressive person who rejects 
all friendly relations with men of large affairs has 


_ the narrowness that is charged against the mag- 


nate who refuses sympathetic codperation with 
labor and with leaders of progress. Mr. Warburg 
is the most expert student of banking in the 
United States. His knowledge is needed. Mr. 
Jones stands out among the wealthy asone of those 
who have never moved a step aside from rectitude. 
To that combination of business and _ politics 
which has infested Illinois, as other states, he has 
always beenafoe. He has the courage that often 
comes with high culture. In the historic fight at 
Princeton he backed the Wilson side, which is to 
say the revolutionary and democratic side. 


Yes—If 


F our political divisions represented realities, 
the campaign in New York State would find 
Democrats who are not Tammany men, Republi- 
cans who have no fealty to the Barnes machine, 


| and Progressives who are progressive, all support- 
| ing the same nominee for governor, however they 


might divide on a national office like the senator- 
ship. This paragraph begins with “if”, however, 
and the thought which it contains has little to 
do with the actual situation. 


Why Worry? 


URPHY sees no occasion to lie awake 

about the New York State elections. He 
is going to be beaten anyway. To be beaten 
in the primaries by an Independent Democrat 
would really hurt his feelings and his power, 
but such a victory he thinks he can prevent. If 
not, he will endeavor to defeat the Independent 
Democrat at the polls. The worst he expects, 
therefore, is to have the Republican ticket win, 
and he expects this can be arranged in a way that 
will not hurt him much. Not seeking victory, 


but seeking only to grow stronger in defeat, it is | 


with ease that Charles Murphy smiles. 


Perhaps a Better Chance 


ISCONSIN may have a better chance—a 
little better—than New York has to get 
up a ticket that shall represent all forward-look- 
ing citizens of every party. Why should not La 
Follette, McGovern and Morris fight it out on 
the senatorial question, and yet not make impos- 
sible a concentration of progressive forces for the 
state campaign? Take Hatton, for instance. 
What man in the state has a cleaner or more pro- 
gressive record? He is a business man, shrewd, 
with solid ideals, with a legislative experience be- 
ginning in 1899, and with a list of reforms that 
includes the railroad commission bill. Why can- 
not the citizens of so alert a state as Wisconsin 
cease to be the pawns of party and select for them- 
selves as governor somebody as entirely fit as Mr. 
Hatton? 





A Looming Issue 


R. BIRD of Massachusetts has come out in 
favor of state ownership of railroads. 
Former Governor Stubbs of Kansas last March 
printed in the Saturday Evening Post a very power- 
ful article in favor of government ownership, but- 
tressing his argument in favor of it with the 
knowledge of a man who was an expert in business 
before he had anything to do with politics. It will 
not be long before the question becomes an im- 
mediate issue. The oftener the roads ask for rate 
increases the sooner the issue will be upon us. 


More Combination 


HE Fourth National Bank of New York 

City has been merged with the Mechanics 

and Merchants National Bank. Thus, combina- 

tion goes steadily forward. See Mr. Brandeis’ 
book on “Other People’s Money”. (Advt.) 


The Eugenic Test 


oo another womanly step, another pill 
to be swallowed by the virile standpatters! 
The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has upheld the 
eugenic marriage law of the state. It was met 
with the argument of arbitrary discrimination 
against men. It replied that the evidence showed 
(what everybody knew) that men bring diseased 
bodies to marriage many, many times as often as 
women, and, therefore, a law aimed especially at 
men was not unreasonable. 


Revising a Constitution 


[‘ will not be twenty years before women are 
taking an active part in the political life of 
America. It will probably not be nearly so long. 
In New York State, the Constitution is amended 
every twenty years. It is to be amended in 1915. 
It is extremely important that women be repre- 
sented in the convention, if their future work is 
not to be handicapped by a constitution drawn 
up entirely by men. It is easily within the power 
of the party machines to send women delegates 
to the convention. Although the delegates are to 
be nominated at direct primaries, the parties are 
holding what they call “informal conferences” 
on the subject, the Democrats in July and the 
Republicans in August. The Progressives are 
committed to the measure. If the other parties 
can be prevailed upon to endorse certain women 
as delegates-at-large, the women will be reason- 
ably sure of being nominated at the primaries. 
Such a move will not only be an act of justice 
but will be the best possible way to insure a 
proper consideration at the convention of those 
industrial, educational and humanitarian inter- 
ests that are the special province of women. 


How About It, Wheatland? 


HE California State Immigration and Hous- 

ing Committee on the Wheatland hop riots 

has severely condemned the conduct of the Durst 

ranch. Is there any apology coming to us from 

those newspapers and official bodies that have 

scolded us for publishing Mrs. Inez Haynes Gill- 
more’s article on the situation? 
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The Toronto Convention 
DVERTISING, not to coin a phrase, is the 


modern market place. Distribution is one 
of the two great departments of business. 
Therefore, a change in advertising standards is 
of supreme importance. The advertising clubs 
of America have been doing truly notable work 
for several years. Last year, in Baltimore, they 
laid down a stirring general statement about 
honesty. This year, at Toronto, they have 
undertaken to embody this generalization in 
concrete rules for different kinds of business. It 
is a man-size job that these clubs are doing, and 
it shows American business putting into another 
field the same energy and inspiration and faith 
that, in earlier days, pushed them across the 
continent. 


Romance 


R. JIM SHAW, nineteen years old, was 
working last winter in a department store 
in Washington. One day this season, he not 
only shut out the opposing team in an American 
League game but knocked a home run himself. 
Of such a day nearly every American boy dreams, 
but for only one in hundreds of thousands can 
the dream be realized. To the American boy, 
what happened to Shaw has more iridescent 
color than stopping a runaway containing the 
daughter of a millionaire. It is far ahead of 
saving from drowning the daughter of a Presi- 
dent. Old Sleuth fails before it in glory, and so 
do the “unhand her, ruffian!” situations. All 
that the boy’s dream adds to Shaw’s sudden rise 
is to have the setting a series for the champion- 
ship of the world, and the moment of the home 
run the ninth inning, with two men out. 


A Word with Frank 
managers and players sign consid- 


erable stuff they never see. Frank Chance 
has always been one of our favorites. Among 
other reasons, he never seemed to have that 
meglomania that McGraw shows and that keeps 
us rooting against the Giants. Will Chance not 
speak to whatever journalist writes his weekly 
signed articles and ask him to use “T’, ““my” and 
“we” not more than once per line? “The Yan- 
kee pitchers” and “the New York Americans” 
would be an occasional welcome substitute for 
‘my pitchers” and “my club.” 


Bill Sunday’s Way 


gine knowledge that the people are pleased 
when culture is flouted is not copyrighted. 
Flouting culture makes them feel pleased with 
themselves. Billy Sunday is an expert in the 
application of this principle. He frequently be- 
gins his hypnotic game with a racy explanation 
that culture makes him sick. Those who have 
it are “‘muts.” Then he slams the churches, and 
perhaps a few other institutions, and by his fan- 
tastic and slangy ridicule puts his audience into 
a pleased and friendly mood. He then proceeds to 
ridicule and reproach the devil. It is a great little 
game. There is a “con” in most appeals to the 
masses, as in appeals to any other class of snobs. 








Friendly Divergence 


; o~ Day Book of Chicago is leading a great 
experiment. It is pioneering toward mak- 
ing possible newspapers with no advertising. 
What matter, therefore, whether it agrees with 
Harper’s WEEKLY about art or not? We can 
conspire together for a changed world without co- 
incident opinions on Jane Austen, Rembrandt, or 
Bach. Mr. Cochran is writing for intelligent 
men who earn their livings with their hands. 
Harper’s WEEKLY plots to undermine the pre- 
judices of the privileged class. Mr. Cochran’s 
declaration that he dislikes Caruso’s singing prob- 
ably strengthens him with his following. It 
would not help him with ours. His preference 
of ““September Morn” to Rosa Bonheur is doubt- 
less meant to imply a preference of that same ex- 
ample of popularity to painters much greater 
than Rosa Bonheur—let us say, to Velasquez, 
Paul Veronese, or Sargent. Blessings on Mr. 
Cochran! but Harprr’s WEEKLY feels no obli- 
gation to agree. It will not try to learn to pre- 
fer “human” pictures, as J. G. Brown’s newsboys, 
Bougereau’s nymphs or Bodenhausen’s madon- 
nas, to Franz Hals or Giotto. Mr. Cochran’s 
theme seems to be that one cannot like art and be 
human. In literature this principle, carried out, 
would mean that the humans prefer Hall Caine 
to Emerson, or Hawthorne. If we were to reveal 
our innermost thought to Mr. Cochran, it would 
be this: it is wholly permissible to prefer Sousa 
to Beethoven, or Ella Wheeler Wilcox to Milton, 
but that preference need not be a subject for re- 
joicing. He who enjoys Handel, Michelangelo 
or Wordsworth, is under no compulsion to be 
ashamed. The person whose taste in art rejects 
what has been for a long time admired by the 
highly educated, may be right. He may be. 


What Men Live By 


NOTEWORTHY figure is Dr. Richard C. 

Cabot of Boston. In his latest book, ‘‘ What 
Men Live By”, are many things well worth the 
reading, but only one of them concerns us now. 
He admits that modern America is “‘lamentably, 
even dangerously weak” in many intellectual 
appreciations. ‘We are dunces at music, sculp- 


ture; poetry, religion. The only arts we appre- | 


ciate are drama, dancing and baseball, the only 
‘literature’ we read is in the newspapers.” Yet 
he is not disheartened. He does not pine for a 
life where everybody sits under apple trees and 
writes poetry. It would be awful to live among 
artists and philosophers only, and read nothing 
but sonnets in the morning paper. Booker Wash- 
ington tells of a negro who found the cotton he 
was picking so “‘grassy”’ and the sun so powerful 
hot that he guessed he had a call to preach. 
Nearly every one of us dreams of inheriting a for- 
tune and spending his time in artistic indolence, 
but if all of us had our dream, how rapidly the 
robuster qualities would decay, how inevitably 
life would lose its savor. Commerce, as Dr. 
Cabot says, like muscles, can be made beauti- 
ful, intelligent, and resourceful. Dr. Cabot is a 
truly cultivated man, and therefore realizes 
that our job is to put quality into what we do, 
whether baseball or business, and not to wail 
for a different universe. 

































































HE bubonic flea prefers the rat above every living 
T thing that goes on four legs, or two. He will stick to 
the rat until the rat is dead. Then he migrates. 

The most important chapters of the political history 
of California have centered in the City and County of 
San Francisco. 

Strangely enough, these chapters have been interlined 
with matters pertaining to rats and fleas. For instance, 
the graft prosecutions and the bubonic plague scare were 
contemporaneous. 

It was in the spring of just about a year after the 
San Francisco fire and earthquake, that the western coast 
was startled by the appearance of bubonic plague in 
San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Ru- 
pert Blue of 
the United 
States Public 
Health and 
Marine Hos- 
pital Service 
was rushed to 
the coast. 
First he 
opened a war 
onrats. Then 
he explained 
that the 
plague was 
being spread 
by a flea 
which had a 
peculiar and 
deadly fond- 
ness for the 
rat; that the 
original San 
Francisco bu- 
bonic rat had caught the plague in some foreign 
place, brought it along, and the fleas had done the 
rest. By the fall of 1911, rats in San Francisco, 
thanks to Blue, were nearly as scarce as the plague— 
and there was no more plague. 

The job that Doctor Blue tackled was very small 
compared with another job of disease fighting that had 
been tackled by other men along about the same time. 
For, during all those years, and for decades before that, 
California had been suffering from a disease more deadly, 
more insidious, more baffling by far, than that conquered 
by Blue. 

For thirty years, big, savage, cunning private-interest 
rats had been gnawing through and under the social, 
moral and governmental structure of the state. They 
led swarms of smaller, weaker, but equally savage rats. 
The parasites of these political rodents had spread the 
infection of greed, graft, and corruption until California 
presented a spectacle that disgusted the world. 

Finally, a few men who saw the disease and thought 
they knew the cure for it, declared their purpose to fight 
it. They were the public health officers who assumed the 
responsibility for opening a fight to stamp out the polit- 
ical plague in San Francisco. Foremost among them 
was Francis J. Heney. Back of him stood Rudolph 
Spreckels, a fighting millionaire bank president, Fremont 
Older, editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, and other 
men representative of the best citizenship of the state. 
They, too, started after rats—two-legged ones. 

Years before the graft prosecutions, Heney had stood 
on a public platform and declared that one day he 
would send Abraham Ruef, arch-grafter, to the peniten- 
tiary. Heney was laughed at, then. 

Ruef is now quarantined in San Quentin prison. Though 
he is the only one there who was caught in the San Fran- 
cisco clean-up, California’s political disease is cured. It was 
cured not by convictions and punishments for bribery, 
28 


Francis J. Heney 


A Republican Suicide 


By HOWARD D. WHEELER 










perjury, attempted murder and corruption, but by a 
demonstration to the voters of the state that those things 
existed. I happen to know, personally, that such a 
demonstration was the chief object of the graft-fighters. 

For instance, on December 12, 1908, almost exactly 
a month after he was brought down by a bullet from the 
revolver of Morris Haas, in the courtroom where he was 
prosecuting Ruef, Heney, then regaining strength at the 
home of William Kent, said to me in the course of a long 
interview: 

The shooting was but an incident. If whatever sacrifice I 
have made has helped to bring the people to a realization, then 
it was worthwhile. For when the people see straight, they vote right; 
and the safety of state and nation lies in the votes of the people. 

In a much earlier interview, Rudolph Spreckels, 
who backed the prosecutions with hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, said this in discussing the pur- 
poses of the prosecutions: 

We must fight money with money. Dirty dollars, spent to 
secure dirty ends, 
must be met with 
honest dollars, 
spent to secure 
honest ends. Ex- 
posures and pros- 
ecutions, such as 
we have secured 
in San Francisco, 
are a tremendous 
power for good. 
Justice demands 
that the guilty be 
punished. But I 
want to say that 
if not one con- 
viction were 
secured in San 
Francisco, if the 
voters, through 
these prosecu- 
tions, have been 
given a clear 
enough grasp of 
real conditions to 
enable them to 
remove the source 
of the conditions, 
then the great aim 
of those who have given time, brains and money in support of the 
prosecutions, will have been accomplished. 

So, out of the San Francisco graft prosecutions, and 
under the inspiration of the courageous, determined men 
who took the lead in the fight, came the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt League, launched in open opposition to the tre- 
mendously powerful Southern Pacific Railroad machine, 
which had dominated the government of California for 
a generation. And in November of 1910, after the most 
dramatic and stubbornly contested political struggle in 
the history of the state, came Hiram W. Johnson and 
his ticket of thoroughgoing progressive Republicans, 
overwhelmingly victorious. 

The old Herrin railroad machine was scrap. The new 
administration, with Johnson in the governor’s chair, 
rebuilt the government of a virtual empire in eighty-five 
days, tearing down the rotten and building strongly 
and honestly where the rotten had been. 

Johnson immediately became the idol of the state. 
Had he been wiser in spots, less vindictive at times, 
and had the political rats in California been ex- 
terminated, after having been apparently destroyed, 
there would not have been much of a story to 
tell now. But the rats are showing signs of life; 
Johnson, though he has made mistakes, is still on 
the job, a candidate for reélection, and there is a big 
story. 

The biggest chapter in the political history of California 
was the popular uprising of 1910 that ended thirty years 
of railroad rule by putting an honest and progressive 





Rudolph Spreckels 
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exposures and demonstra- 
tions of boss rule, corrup- 
tion and official rottenness 
made in connection with 
the San Francisco graft 
prosecutions. 

The two men who were 
most powerful and who svuf- 
fered most in making those 
exposures were Francis J. 
Heney and young Rudolph 
Spreckels. If public service 
is made the gauge of obliga- 
tion, California owes more 
to these two men than to 
any of the others who took 
part in the fight to break 
the railroad’s strangle-hold. 

The three men who were 
bitterest and most powerful 
in opposing the struggle 
to destroy the corrupt domi- 
nation of the State govern- 
ment by special interest 
(with the possible exception 
of Wm. F. Herrin of the 
Southern Pacific Company) 
and the three men now 


potentially most dang: ~us in 


any definite attempt thz 


be made to tear down what 
people have built up, are ).. 
H. DeYoung of San Francisco, 
Harrison Gray Otis of Los An- 
geles, and John D. Spreckels of 
San Diego. All three are news- 
DeYoung 
owns the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Otis the Los Angeles Times, 
Spreckels the San Diego morning 
Union and the evening Tribune. 

So far as actual political influ- 
ence is concerned, John D. Spreck- 
els is the most powerful of the 
three men last named. He is the 
big frog in a comparatively small 


paper — proprietors. 


puddle. He runs San Diego. 
You see, San Diegois tucked 
away, all by itself, in the ex- 
tremesouthwestcornerof the 
stateandoftheUnitedStates. 

Its nearest important 
neighbor, Los Angeles, is 
one hundred and twenty- 
five miles away to the north. 
The only way out or in, 
save by foot, horse, or 
motor, is a branch line of 
the Santa Fe to Los Angeles. 

Isolation has bred inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, self- 
interest. San Diego resents 
outside criticism and inter- 
ference. It is thoroughly 
satisfied with its own way 
of doing things. It is a 
virtual principality; and it 
has a ruler. 

John Diedrich Spreckels 
is king of San Diego. 

He is a dollar king be- 
cause he has more dollars 
than anybody else in the 
San Diego country, and 
because playing with dollars 
is San Diego’s main occupe- 
tion. Gambling is the chief 


administration, headed by Governor Hiram Johnson, in 
charge of the state government. 
That political uprising was the direct result of the 
























The Reactionary Triumvirate—Harrison G. Otis (top). 
J. D. Spreckels, M. H. DeYoung 


industry there—real estate gambling. There are a few 
farms, a few small factories, and some fish. But climate 
is the chief commodity. Go into San Diego with money 





and you will immediately 
be urged to buy climate— 
and a piece of ground where 
you can enjoy it. They 
sell climate to the outsiders, 
and among themselves, in 
San Diego, playing stiff 
games and “piker’’ games 
on the chances of dirt values 
going up or down. 

The game depends largely 
on Spreckels and his whim. 
For instance, the dream of 
San Diego was a transcon- 
tinental railroad at its door. 
Spreckels said he was going 
to get one. Dirt values 
soared. 

Spreckels owns or con- 
trols one side of the main 
street from the center of 
town to the water front; he 
owns the bulk of the im- 
proved water frontage; he 
owns Coronado Island, the 
show resort, and the ferry 
and street cars running to 
it; he owns the San Diego 


street railway system and re- 
cently sold his water system to 
the city for $4,000,000; he is the 
figurehead in the San Diego and 
Arizona Railway, though the 
amount of his holdings is doubt- 
ful. 
theater, and two of the largest 
hotels, beside valuable lands in 
the country districts. 

And Spreckels is not only a 
dollar king. 
king as well. He controls every 
important city and county office. 
Elections result in San Diego as 
he desires. 
power, but over a community of 
only about one hundred thousand 


He owns the city’s big 


He is a political 


He asserts a real 


people. 

Harrison -Gray Otis is 
nearly as powerless in Los 
Angeles as Spreckels is pow- 
erful in San Diego. Otis’ 
newspaper, the Los Angeles 
Times, is awealthy, prosper- 
oussheet. Itistherecognized 
organ of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, 
an organization pledged to 
the principle of “open 
shop.” In years past, it has 
been through the Times that 
the bitter struggles against 
labor unions have been car- 
ried on in Los Angeles. Otis 
violently opposed Heney 
and the others during the 
years of the San Francisco 
graft prosecutions, and has 
consistently allied himself 
with the most reactionary 
elements in politics. The 
publicity which he is able 
to give through his paper 
is practically all the power 
he exerts. Thoroughly dis- 
credited among the great 
bulk of California voters, 
the Los Angeles Times, 
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with its tremendous circulation, is able to swing very 
few votes. 

At present, Otis has very little direct influence with the 
city government, although he finds himself able to tamper 
in public affairs to some extent in the county. He prac- 
tically controls the office of the district attorney, now 
held by John D. Fredericks, and is believed to have a 
certain amount of influence with one of the five supervis- 
ors. Whatever other influence he has, goes through the 
medium of the Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 
which is the big business organization in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

In San Francisco, the last guard of the old corrupt and 
corrupting Southern Pacific Railroad machine is able to 
lift its voice in the columns of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
owned and edited by Michael Henry DeYoung. 

Of the few blots that have not disappeared during the 
long struggle for cleanliness in California, the most un- 
sightly is Mike DeYoung, with his newspaper, the San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

DeYoung has established his reputation throughout 





the country as a result of his bitter opposition to every- 
thing—from the indictment of the bribe givers in San 
Francisco to the candidacy of Hiram Johnson—which 
has made toward clean government and honesty and 
efficiency in public office. DeYoung’s influence in San 
Francisco and in the state is debatable. The adherents 
of the old gang that exploited the state for years still 
look to the Chronicle as their particular organ. In recent 
years, DeYoung has been unable to sway public senti- 
ment or to affect elections. Yet his paper is well edited, 
and would be a tremendous power for evil should a 
circumstance such, for instance, as a revulsion of popular 
sentiment, ever offer it an opportunity. 

That triumvirate—Otis-DeYoung-Spreckels—hbelieves 
that its opportunity for destroying the progressive 
movement in California will come at the fail elections, 
when an entire state ticket is to be put in the field. 

The three obstructionists will end, it now seems certain, 
by destroying, instead, any possibility of an effective 
reorganization of the Republican party in California, 
for years to come, at least. 


How and why this has come about will be told next week. 


Aristocracy and the ‘Town Cow 


By WALTER W. MILLS 


NE of the recollections of childhood’s somewhat 
happy hour in a small town is that the family 
kept a cow to reduce the high cost of living, a 
question ever present with the poor, regardless of the 
tariff or the administration. The particular bossy of 
my childhood memory was a large, square-rigged cow 
named “Cherry”, because of her cheerful color. She 
was gaily dressed in a pair of brass knobs on her horns, 
and gave large gobs of milk. Some of this, the milk and 
not the knobs or horns, was sold to the predatory plutes 
of the neighborhood, who didn’t feel the need of keeping 
a cow to reduce expenses. In those days the town cow 
was regarded as a poor man’s bulwark and palladium, 
and no home was complete without one, unless the owner 
of the home had more profitable possessions, and dis- 
dained to clutter up his park-like premises with the beef 
steer’s sister. In summer the cow could be sent to a 
near-by pasture to crop the buttercups out of the grass 
for a small consideration, and in winter she could be 
provided with bran and shorts and baled hay for a mere 
bagatelle, whatever that is; and acting as her chamber- 
maid in winter and her guide, philosopher and friend to 
and from the pasture in summer kept the boys out of 
mischief. But enough of the “days that wuz’’, as Mr. 
Mulvaney remarked. 

The old order changeth, and so does the social stand- 
ing of the town cow and her proud possessors. Now 
baled hay is selling at fifteen dollars a ton on track, and 
the plain citizen will think of buying an automobile long 
before he gets ready to invest in a home-grown milk 
factory. Most of the tired toilers depend on the milk- 
man or the grocer for such milk as is served, and a vision 
of enough cream for all seems as faint and distant as 
universal peace in Mexico and points south. The dairy- 
man is regarded as a captain of finance because he han- 
dles large sums of cold cash, but those who read the hay 
and grain market reports wonder how he keeps ahead of 
tke sheriff and his well known sale. 

Now the town cow is found up near the seats of the 
mighty, although many in times past have regarded the 
milking stool as a humble resting-place when not used 
as a weapon of offense. The town cow of today has 
a palatial abode in a barn that used to house thorough- 
breds before the petrol phaetons came to town, and in 
summer she lolls about at ease on some of the finest 
lawns in town. She is pampered and curried by pa- 
tient colored servants who would not dare to become ir- 
ritated and dehorn her with a milking stool. Her happy 


home is screened from the festive fly; it is an electric- 





lighted palace, and possibly steam-heated, so far as the 
plebeian on the outside looking in can tell. Occasionally 
she is still sent to green pasture in the outlying districts, 
but she goes not meekly and modestly as in the old days; 
rather she goes leisurely and defiantly, as becomes her 
high station, pausing now and again to trample the 
green-sward or eat the sweet peas in front of a vine-cov- 
ered cottage with a mortgage on it. The fact that there 
is an ordinance against such trespass possibly has never 
been made known to her, as she is distant and hard to 
approach by the common citizenry. 

Most of the town’s great men keep cows, or have with- 
in recent years. There is one on the premises of ex- 
Governor Bailey, whose occupation is banking since 
he retired from politics and ceased to care for the whims 
of the plain people. A large, haughty cow with a high 
forehead forages on the lawn of James W. Orr, who is 
an attorney at his own high price for the federal de- 
partment of justice, and spends his spare time bearding 
and busting trusts in their lair. Balie Waggener, rail- 
way attorney, banker and capitalist, can also afford to 
keep a cow in that style to which she is accustomed, and 
E. W. Howe, retired editor and successful author, also 
has a cow among his other distinctions, or did, asthe 
echoes of his complaint about his inability to sell a Jersey 
bull calf are still heard in the land. Probably there are 
a number of others, this being a rich town. 

All of which is no complaint from one who failed to 
keep pace with the haughty heifers in their rise to prom- 
inence. While the cow has become a luxury, she still is 
a wholesome luxury, and it is far better that our million- 
aires and statesmen should look toward the lacteal liquid 
for favorite refreshments than that they should resort to 
a wine cellar or even a cellarette. Cows are no longer as 
cheap as they used to be, but their higher standing may 
bring a more proper appreciation of real worth. As a 
boy, I was poor but proud, and I am still poor. I used 
to long for that happy day when I would no longer have 
to serve as chief engineer of a home dairy, and that am- 
bition has been fully realized; I don’t have to, and can’t, 
in which I am like the vast majority who have so far 
successfully evaded the far-reaching toils of the income 
tax. 

Of course, if one were rich enough to hire the cow 
cared for. ... But why go on dreaming. They say 


. the servant problem is an awful nuisance, and people 


who have their own way frequently don’t like it when it ar- 
rives. Perhaps it were better to learn contentment from 
the cow, she being built that way, and let it go at that. 














WO recent books of Mr. Chester- 

ton’s are before us: his first play, 

‘“Magic’’,! and “The Flying Inn’’,? 
a moral burlesque. 

““Magic”’ is very, very clever and 
highly amusing. This ‘‘fantastic comedy” 
was presented last year in London; it 
seems theatrically effective. Its char- 
acters are a duke, a doctor, a clergy- 
man, a conjuror, the duke’s secretary 
and his nephew and niece. There is a 
suspicion of madness in the Duke’s 
family. His nephew has just returned 
from America, and stands for common 
sense. His niece walks in the park by 
moonlight and sees fairies. 
In the prelude, she meets the 
Conjuror there and takes 
him for a fairy or elemental 
spirit, whereas, the play 
proves, he is merely a mas- 
ter of these. 

With this introduction 
we are quite prepared for 
the scene in the Duke’s 
drawing-room. The Doc- 
tor, who has been physi- 
cian to the Duke’s family 
in Ireland, complains to the 
clergyman about their 
eccentricities. 

“TI suppose it’s quite 
correct to see fairies in 
Ireland. It’s like gambling 
at Monte Carlo. It’s quite 
respectable. But I do draw 
the line at their seeing 
fairies in England. I do 
object to their bringing 
their ghosts and goblins 
and witches into the poor 
Duke’s back-garden and 
within a yard of my own 
red lamp. It shows a lack 
of tact.” 

In fact, everybody ob- 
jects to fairies, except the «< 
Duke, who is so _broad- 
minded, or absent-minded, 
that he subscribes to 
everything. The nephew 
from America is furious at 
the idea of his sister walk- 
ing by night in the park 
and meeting a stranger and 
calling him a fairy. Then 
the stranger enters and an- 
nounces himself as the Con- 
juror, whom the Duke has hired 
to divert his niece’s mind from fairies. 
Patricia is broken-hearted at the loss of 
her fairy-tale. But then the Conjuror 
produces his magic. Bowls of goldfish 
appear from nowhere, pictures and fur- 
niture move about, the doctor’s red 
lamp is changed to blue—and the young 
man from America is driven into a brain- 
fever because he can’t explain how it is 
done. He is only saved by the Con- 
juror’s telling him a lie—that he did 
it by a trick. Whereas the truth is, of 
course, that the real elemental spirits, 
real devils, were concerned, and every- 
body feels them in the room, though 
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When Chesterton Is Angry 


By NEITH BOYCE 


the Duke 
electricity. 

The Duke is perfectly delicious, and 
the Conjuror is a very convincing ma- 
gician; and Patricia is such a nice girl 
that we are very glad she doesn’t lose her 
fairy-tale after all, except by its “‘com- 
ing true’, when she goes off with the Con- 
juror. 

We wish Mr. Chesterton would write 
some more plays as delightful as this one. 
And we hope he won’t write any more 
books like ‘The Flying Inn.” 

This is an anti-prohibition tract, and 
Mr. Chesterton imagines a tremendous 


says it must have been 


scenery for it, which is meant to be amus- 
ing—at least, we suppose so—but isn’t, 
except in spots. We are told that the 
aristocracy of England, personified by 
Lord Ivywood, has formed an alliance 
with Islam, personified by a little Moslem 
in a green turban, to make war on the 
grape and to suppress English inns. Op- 
posed to this unholy compact, and stand- 
ing for the liberty of old England, and for 
the right of the people to get drunk as 
their forefathers did, is an Irish adven- 
turer, a strong man who uproots olive- 
trees and inn-signs; a “‘bull man”, with 
a “bull-head’’, red hair, and “great star- 
ing bull-eyes.”’ This is the hero, Patrick 
Dalroy. 

Well, inn-signs have been torn down 


all through England by the authorities; 
and a law put through by Lord Ivywood 
that nobody can have a drink—except, 
of course, in clubs and private houses— 
unless there is a sign on the premises. 
This blow at democracy is parried by 
Patrick Dalroy. He uproots the sign 
of the last inn and carries it through- 
out England, planting it wherever he 
chooses andt hus creating the “Flying 
Inn”; creating also disturbance, riot 
and broken heads wherever he goes, 
discomfiting the police and driving Lord 
Ivywood to distraction. Now all this 
might be very entertaining, and we are 
convinced that it’s Mr. 
Chesterton’s fault that it 
isn’t. He has over- 
burlesqued; his hand _ is 
heavy. And the reason 
is that he is angry. You 
may write a good tract 
when you feel fanatically, 
but not a good story, espe- 
cially if you insist on being 
funny. 

Somebody has called this 
book “‘Gargantuan.” Per- 
haps. But we leave it to 
any unprejudiced reader 
whether Gargantua isn’t, 
all too frequently, an 
awful bore. 

Not that we would 
deny that “The Flying 
Inn” is, in spots, amus- 
ing. For example, the 
scene at the cubist picture 
exhibition; and Lord Ivy- 
wood’s proposal to the girl. 
And there are things like 
this: 

“The next best thing to 
really loving a fellow- 
creature is really hating 
him; especially when he is 
a poorer man_ separated 
from you otherwise by 
mere social stiffness. The 
desire to murder him is 
at least an acknowledg- 
ment that he is alive. 
Many a man has owed 
the first white gleams of 
the dawn of Democracy in 
his soul to a desire to find 
a stick and beat the 
butler.” 


And there is at least one good 


song, Hump’s song about the road 
and the reason why it curves 
about: 


The road turned first toward the left 
Where Pinker’s quarry made the cleft; 
The path turned next toward the right 
Because the mastiff used to bite; 

Then left, because of Slippery Height, 
And then again toward the right. 

We could not take the left because 

It would have been against the laws; 
Squire closed it in King William’s day, 
Because it was a Right of Way— 


And so on, for about a page more— 
deliciously English. 

We are not going to quote any of the 
dull things. The reader can find those 
for himself. 








The kitchen facilities of a farm wife whose husband uses a tractor for ploughing 
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The Women on the Farm 


“Y X YOMEN probably furnish the 

largest element of discontent 

on our farms.” This is the 

opinion of the head of the Rural Organ- 

ization Service of the Department of 

Agriculture, and he embodied the opinion 

in his suggestions as to rural organization 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

If his idea be correct, then it is of vital 
interest not only to America in its strug- 
gle to account for rural depopulation, but 
to Europe as well. Both Europe and 
America, having the same problem in this 
particular, appear to be moving toward 
the same general plan of solution. But 
it has remained for America to put the 
right value on the state of mind of the 
farm wife. 

Over in Ghent this past summer there 
was held a Congress of Agriculture at 
which twenty-five countries were repre- 
sented. The main topic for discussion 
was rural depopulation. The French 
representative gave statistics to show that 
the farmers were leaving the farms in 
such numbers as to diminish the wheat 
and beef production of the world to a 
considerable degree. The remedy in his 
opinion for the depopulation of agricul- 
tural districts lay in increasing the attrac- 
tiveness of rural life. 

Mr. Houston has some very decided 
and very clear cut ideas on the subject of 
rural depopulation. The need in this 
country for more and better farmers is 
urgent and immediate. It would take 
over eighteen million more meat animals 
than estimates show at present in the 

Jnited States to give the present popula- 
tion the same meat supply that. the cen- 
sus of 1910 shows to have existed. In 
the face of an increase of nearly seven 
32 


By HONORE WILLSIE 


million inhabitants, we have an actual 
decrease of over seven million food ani- 
mals. 

It is believed popularly that we have 
no longer room for raising cattle. But 
Mr. Houston says that with a popula- 
tion of not ninety-five million living on 
more than three million square miles, it is 
unreasonable to speak as if our territory 
had been much more than pioneered. 
Only 27 per cent of the tillable land of the 
United States is actually under cultiva- 
tion. 

““We have unmistakably reached the 
period’, said Mr. Houston, “when we 
must think and plan. We are suffering 
the penalty of too great ease of living and 
of making aliving. It is not singular that 
we should find ourselves in our present 
plight. Recklessness and waste have been 
incident to our breathless conquest of a 
nation and we have had our minds too 
exclusively directed to the establishment 
of industrial supremacy in the keen race 
for competition with foreign nations. 
We have been so bent on building up 
great industrial centers by every natural 
and artificial device that we have had 
very little thought for the very founda- 
tions of our industrial existence.” 

The Department of Agriculture during 
Mr. Houston’s régime will bend every 
energy toward solving the problem of 
rural depopulation. Undoubtedly this 
problem has a direct bearing on the high 
cost of foods, and no doubt the Depart- 
ment’s work on rural marketing and credit 
will go far toward helping one phase of 
the trouble. It will increase the farmer’s 
income. But this work alone would not 
put a stop to the “From the Farm move- 
ment.” 


The Secretary believes that when the 
farmer gets to the point of being really 
prosperous, he leaves the farm and moves 
into town. Not only he and his wife are 
then lost to the country, but his children 
seldom go back. Evidently improving 
his income is not enough. The condi- 
tions of country life must be so improved 
that he will want to stay in the country 
even after he becomes well-to-do. In 
the sections of the United States where 
agriculture pays best and the land is the 
most valuable, the tenant farmer is the 
most common. 

The problem that Mr. Houston has 
set the Department is not only to increase 
the farmer’s income but also his satisfac- 
tion with country life; to make the coun- 
try quite as attractive as the town. 

On the income side of the problem, the 
Department has realized for a long time 
that the farmer loses in the marketing 
game because he is disorganized. Most 
attempts to organize the farmer have 
been futile. Yet it is through the co- 
operative effort of organization alone 
that the farmer can hope to better his 
earning opportunities. Under the di- 
rection of Mr. Houston there has been 
created in the Department of Agriculture 
a Rural’ Organization Service. Its busi- 
ness is to put at the service of the Amer- 
ican farmer such information as will en- 
able him to see the advantages of organ- 
ization, the methods that have worked 
most effectively where farmers already 
are organized, and what pitfalls are to be 
avoided in working out new experiments. 

The Secretary realizes that the market- 
ing problem is only a part of the wider one 
of general organization, so the Office of 
Markets will work in closest coéperation 
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with the Rural Organization Service. 
Under the Service will be an office of Farm- 
ers’ Business Organizations, under which 
will be such organizations as coéperative 
warehouses, creameries and associations 






























Horse harvester on a farm in the northwest 
where there is no running water for the 
farm wife 


for buying seeds, machinery, and other 
farm supplies. Here too will be cow testing 
and animal breeding associations, associa- 
tions for the operation of cotton gins, 
stump pullers, threshers, etc. Here will be 
the important office of Rural Credit asso- 
ciations and the matter of insurance. 

These offices cover very completely the 
economic side of the farmer’s life. The 
question of his social life is far more elusive. 
There must be some effective organization 
of rural life to produce a system of country 
schools as good if not better than that in 
the city. Sanitation must be improved 
until it equals that in town. Somehow 
social opportunities must be improved. 
Along this line the head of the Rural 
Organization Service has made some in- 
teresting suggestions to Mr. Houston. 

“Rural sanitation’’, he said, “‘is not so 
much a work of scientific investigation 
as it is a work of effective organization to 
give rural people the advantage of exist- 
ing knowledge of sanitary science. I rec- 
ommend that there be organized in this 
service an Office of Rural Sanitation with 
an expert sanitary engineer as chief, with 
field workers, district nurses, etc. This 
is not to compete with organizations giv- 
ing medical aid or making investigations. 
The emphasis is to be laid on organization. 

“‘Agreeable recreation is important in 
making country life as attractive as city. 
I recommend the organization of a Rural 
Recreation office with a chief and field 
workers. 

“In many parts of the country farmers 
are poor and the first need is for better in- 
come. Butinmany parts there is need for 
a better and saner idea of how tospend the 





income. Some idea of beautifying house 
and farm ought to be given. An office of 
Rural Architecture ought to be organized. 

“If through some effective organiza- 
tion, women on the farms could be 
brought together 
and given an organ- 
ized social life of 
their own, it would 
help not only toallay 
their discontent but 
through women’s 
organizations in the 
country districts, 
much could be done, 
I believe, toward 
improving country 
schools, churches, 
ete. I recommend, 
therefore, an office of 
Country Women’s 
organizations with 
a chief and corps 
of field wo kers. 
Women probably fur- 
nish the largest ele- 
ment of discontent 
on our farms.” 

No utterance in 


No one thought until now of the woman on the farm as a vital factor in the welfare 





Rural Organization Service. But until 
now, the Department, like the farm hus- 
band, has taken the farm wife with her 
drudgery and her hopeless outlook quite 
for granted. No one thought until now 
of the woman on the farm as a vital factor 
in the welfare of the country. 

In the south, the Farmers’ Codéper- 
ative Demonstration agents under the 
direction of the Department have been 
trying to teach better living conditions to 
the farm wives. In order to reach the 
mothers more easily the daughters have 
been the first aim of the Department. 
The idea has been to teach the girl to 
grow and can tomatoes. This, that the 
winter diet might have a healthful addi- 
tion, and that the girl and through the 
girl, her mother, might learn cleanly and 
correct ways of cooking. Finally, that 
the sale of the surplus tomatoes might 
make a valuable addition to the family 
income. 

The Department has report after re- 
port from its agents picturing conditions 
of poverty and drudgery that can breed 
only a deep seated discontent among those 
who have to endure it. 

‘Three fourths of the little girls visited 
this week are 
regular ‘hands’ on 
their fathers’ farms. 
Ethel D , South 
Carolina, is twelve 





years old and 
weighs 108 
pounds. She 


A farm wife who 
must carry her own 
water 







! 


of the country 


connection with the rural depopulation 
question has a significance more funda- 
mental than this last paragraph in the 
recommendations to the Secretary. It 
strikes at the final root of the trouble and 
gives a new and important aspect to a 
condition that everyone long has known 
and no one heeded. It will indeed be a 
new sort of freedom, a freedom that recog- 
nizes the drudgery of the farm wife as 
closely related to one of the largest eco- 
nomic problems of the day and that brings 
her relief. 

Although the woman on the farm has 
been the most neglected factor in the 
rural question, the Department has had 
plenty of material on which to have based 
a statement like that of the head of the 





learned how to plough two years ago when 
her father was a cripple. She prepared 
her land with a two-horse plow, hauled 
her fertilizer, scattered it, bedded, trans- 
planted, hoed, plowed, without any help 
at all.” 

From Arkansas—‘“‘Ealy, Etta and Ora 
Red have planted bunch beans after 
which they will raise late tomatoes. Their 
father died in February, leaving the 
mother with eight children. These girls 
with their fourteen year old brother will 
run the farm.” 

Also, from Arkansas—‘‘ Mrs. Weir said 
‘Flossie hain’t got no cans and her pa is so 
contrary and agin this new fangled doins 
that he won’t buy cans or new jars or 
tops. Anyway, I done broke my hip and 
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Flossie has to cook and wash for four men 
and take care of me and we can’t put’ up 
any fruit if her pa stays contrary.’ A 
brave, bright little girl, her voice was full 
of tears when she said, ‘I guess I will have 
to give it all up but I did want to go to the 
schools and learn how to do things right.’”’ 

From the southwest come the reports 
of men who use 16-horse threshing ma- 
chines while their wives lug every drop of 
water that is used in the house from the 
well, a distance of 500 feet. We learn of 
women who wash and churn and live in 
a small one-room cabin while their hus- 
bands drive their tractors over the wide 
sweep of their thousand acres. Even in 
the isolated region of Arizona, there is al- 
ways some sort of masculine companicn- 
ship for the rancher. The ranch wife too 
often lives for months at a time, shut 
away from her own sex. Reports from 
all over the country show that no matter 
how ambitious the farm mother or daugh- 
ter may be, indifference or prejudice on 
the part of the men folk, or a hopeless 
isolation, force her to a discontent that the 
Department is discovering is a vital cause 
of rural depopulation. They have ceased 
to read these reports for their pitifully 
human face value but are finding between 
the lines a deeply significant story regard- 
ing the farm woman’s restricted chance to 
live and progress. 

Secretary Houston did not need these 
reports to give him understanding of the 
woman on the farm. He came to the 
Department with a deep sympathy for 
her. 

“T have spent a great deal of my life 
among farmers’, he said to the writer, 
“and I tell you that there is nothing that 
moves me more than the thought of the 
farm woman in her unpaid industry. 
Think of the time and money that is 
spent, and rightly, on the women in paid 
industries. Then think of the hundreds 
of thousands of women in the unpaid in- 
dustries. Think how we fight for the 
eight hour law and right work conditions 


Beware the deadly Sitting habit, 

Or, if you sit, be like the rabbit, 

Who keepeth ever on the jump 

By springs concealed beneath his rump. 


A little ginger ’neath the tail 

Will oft for lack of brains avail; 
Eschew the dull and slothful Seat, 
And move about with willing feet! 


for women in factories. Then consider the 
farm wife who works twelve to fourteen 
hours a day under handicaps that a fac- 
tory worker would not tolerate, no run- 
ning water, no kitchen sink, churning, 
cleaning, milking, cooking, with the care 
of children added to that, and she receives 
notacent! She needs our help.” 

And as much as lies in his power to help, 
as Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hous- 
ton proposes to help the farm woman. 

The head of the Rural Organization 
Service is one of the foremost economists 
of the country, a man of national repu- 
tation, who is devoting his experience 
and creative ability to this new effort of 
the Department. 

“Why shouldn’t the woman on the 
farm fight to move to town?”’ she asked 
me. ‘‘ What outlook has she on the farm? 
Who has cared about her except that she 
give body and soul to the farm? What 
chance has she to see where the road that 
goes by her door leads?” 

“There are some verses called ‘The 
Farm Wife’,” said I. ‘‘They go; 


‘Where ends the road across the hill? 
I do not know—I do not know! 

But all day long and all the night, 

I long to go—I long to go! 
I bolt my door, I do my tasks, 

I kiss my goodman’s cheek. 

Yet I cannot hear my baby’s laugh, 
For what the Road would speak: —— 
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The head of the Service nodded quickly. 
“That’s exactly it. And we must give 
her a chance to know the road and the 
people that travel on it, or more and more 
she will leave the farm.” 

Mr. Houston believes that on the farm 
wife largely depends the important ques- 
tion of whether or not the succeeding gen- 
eration will continue to farm or will seek 
the attractions of life in the city. Her 
domestic work, he believes, has a direct 
bearing on the efficiency of the field work- 
ers, and hers is largely the responsibility 
for contributing the social and other fea- 
tures that make farm life pleasant. 





Cave Sedem! 


By THEODORE F. MacMANUS 





He says, “According to the testimony 
of many who are thoroughly familiar with 
conditions, the needs of the farm woman 
have been largely overlooked by existing 
farm agencies. Endeavor has been largely 
focused on inducing field workers to in- 
stal effective agricultural machinery and 
to employ the best methods of crop pro- 
duction. The fact that woman’s work 
and time have a real monetary value and 
that her strength is not unlimited, have 
not been given the consideration they de- 
serve. As a result, on many farms where 
there is always money enough to buy the 
latest agricultural implements there is 
seldom a surplus to provide the woman 
in her productive work with power ma- 
chinery that will lighten her physical labor, 
running water that will save her time, 
increase her efficiency, and enable her to 
make an important monetary saving.” 

The Secretary sent out letters to 55,000 
farm wives in America asking them how 
the Department could help them. 

“And isn’t it a pitifully significant 
fact”, asked the Secretary of the writer, 
**that the most common plea was for run- 
ning water in the house?” 

The women asked for many things be- 
side running water. Questions on every 
phese of home management, on how to 
increase the precious income from butter 
and eggs, and howto take care of the chil- 
dren, came to the Department. 

“A very significant fact”, said the Sec- 
retary, “is that the overwork of farm 
women and their fear of the overwork on 
their children is the text of many of the 
letters. Many ask the Department to 
prove to the men that their work is worth 
something in dollars and cents. Still 
others express a realization that their own 
lot is hopeless and self sacrificingly ask 
for better things for their children in the 
way of education. 

‘The Department believes that intel- 
ligent help to women will contribute di- 
rectly to the agricultural success of the 
farm.” 


Man was not made to sit a-trance, 

And press, and press, and press his pants; 
But rather, with an open mind, 

To circulate among his kind. 


And so, my son, avoid the snare, 
Which lurks within a cushioned chair; 
To run like hell, it has been found, 
Both feet must be upon the ground. 


Copyright, 1914, Theodore F. MacManus 





HE candidate most likely to suc- 

i ceed the late Senator Bradley as 

the choice of the Democrats at the 
primaries to be held August Ist, is J. C. 
W. Beckham. Beckham was the choice 
of the Democratic party 
six years ago, when a 
Democratic legislature 
elected the late William 
O’Connell Bradley, a Re- 
publican. There was a 
majority of eight Demo- 
crats in the legislature, 
but the Whiskey Ring 
controlled enough of these 
to defeat Beckham, and 
Bradley was elected. 

Kentucky is replete 
with romance and trag- 
edy, political and other. 
If there is anything native 
about literature, it may 
account for the profes- 
sional success of James 
Lane Allen and of John 
Fox, Jr., who have both 
largely drawn on Ken- 
tucky for their material. 

In business adventure 
there was James B. Hag- 
gin, the mining magnate, 
who, peeved because of 
his failure of election to 
some petty office when a 
young man, emigrated to 
California, became fab- 
ulously rich, and returning in his old 
age to his old home at Lexington, 
established a great stock farm which 
is one of the show places of Kentucky. 
At Frankfort, thirty miles from Lexing- 
tion, Henry Clay appeared as the attor- 
ney for Aaron Burr in his first trial for 
treason, much to Clay’s subsequent cha- 
grin. Here, too, at Lebanon, lived Proc- 
tor Knott, one-time governor of Ken- 
tucky, who delivered in Congress his 
famous parody on Duluth. Mountain- 
eers and valley-men have had their feuds 
and wars, but at bottom there was usu- 
ally some elemental instinct of justice. At 
Frankfort, the capital, in 1900, William 
Goebel was shot from ambush as he was 
about to be declared the duly elected 
governor of the state. Out of this last 
drama issued the career of J. C. W. Beck- 
ham, a mere stripling at the time, just 
past the age of eligibility for the 
governorship. 

The assassination of Goebel was the 
climax of a great political contest. Not 
in modern American history anywhere 
was there a more heroic or tragic strug- 
gle. That it left its sting is evidenced by 
the fact that it is difficult to wean a Ken- 
tuckian from his disrelish of the subject. 

Everyone will remember how Goebel 
fought so valiantly against the politically 
entrenched Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road—of how he was sworn in as gover- 
nor on his death bed, and died with words 
of pardon for his enemies on his lips. 

Goebel, who was the pioneer progres- 
sive of the South—he was the pioneer of 
railroad rate regulation in the country— 
was the most maligned and misunder- 
stood character in American history. He 
fought his way bitterly through prejudices 
strong enough to deter most men, and 
waged war against the old aristocracy of 
Kentucky and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad ring at the same time. 


Beckham of Kentucky 


By C. P. CONNOLLY 


It was left to Beckham, as the succes- 
sor of Goebel, to smooth out the wrinkled 
front of this issue. He followed the even 
tenor of his way, neither compromising 
nor bullying, but doing all things with an 





J. C. W. Beckham 


even-tempered justice which won the 
people of Kentucky, and reconciled the 
enemies of Goebel. 

Beckham comes of gentle stock. His 
mother has occupied the Executive Man- 
sion at Frankfort both as daughter and 


mother of a governor. An uncle, ex- 
Senator Yulee of Florida, entered Beck- 
ham in the Central University at Rich- 
mond, Ky.; but Senator Yulee shortly 
afterwards dying, young Beckham, then 
seventeen, was compeiled to leave college 
to look after the farm of his widowed 
mother. Meanwhile he taught school. 

Beckham did not falter in the policies 
for which Goebel was assassinated. He 
got through the law advocated by Goebel, 
allowing the State Railroad Commission 
to regulate rates. Under his administra- 
tion Kentucky’s new capitol was built. 
He showed courage in this. Others had 
recommended a new capitol, but no 
governor cared to put the power of his 
administration behind it, because Louis- 
ville, on the one side, and Lexington, on 
the other, both coveted the honor of the 
capitol. 

He collected from the Federal Govern- 
ment an old war debt. of $1,300,000. He 
secured legislation fixing a maximum 
price for school books. He established 
two normal schools, and he lengthened 
the school term in the country districts 
from five to six months. 

But it was in a bitter struggle for the 
supremacy of the law that Beckham ran 
against Judge Ben Lindsey’s ‘Beast’. 
He believes that the law should keep pace 
with the growth of public sentiment, and 
that when enacted it should be enforced. 

The South, topographically the most 
beautiful section of the country, has had 
iis hurts and its heart-aches, which it has 
borne without sentimental appeal, and 
with heroic soul. Its people are grap- 


pling with everything that stands in the 








present way of its welfare. One of these 
evils is the liquor traffic, which has been 
peculiarly wretched and sinister in its 
effects on the South. 

If you travel through certain portions 
of the South, you will 
rarely pick up a local 
paper which does not 
descant on some tragedy 
that can be traced, direct- 
ly or remotely, to strong 
drink. So the anti-liquor 
crusade is sweeping over 
the South. Yet it was 
not in any spirit of cru- 
sading that Beckham 
locked horns with the 
liquor interests of Ken- 
tucky. It was rather the 
thing that fell in his way 
as a public duty. 

The constitution of 
Kentucky, adopted some 
twenty-five years ago, 
contained a provision 
that required the legisla- 
ture to enact a law giving 
each county of the state 
the right to vote itself 
“wet” or “dry”. This 
constitutional provision, 
like the one that pro- 


hibits railroad passes, 
was honored in the 
breach. Indeed, Ken- 


tucky legislatures have 
been prone, in matters of reform, to adopt 
the policy of the Vermont Fathers, who 
resolved “‘that the laws of God and Con- 
necticut be adopted until we have time 
to frame better.” 

Beckham obeyed the Constitution and 
recommended the enactment of a law in 
conformity with it; but the liquor inter- 
ests succeeded in having exempted the 
larger cities. 

Then there was a Sunday closing law 
on the statute books, which was openly 
violated in the cities, notably in Louis- 
ville. Beckham was appealed to, but he 
had no power to remove derelict city offi- 
cials, and could make only a moral appeal 
to the mayor of Louisville to enforce the 
law, which was unsuccessful. 

It so happened that shortly after this 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals decided 
that the election of all of Louisville’s offi- 
cials had been procured by fraud. The 
offices were by the court declared vacant, 
and the governor was empowered to fill 
them by appointment. Beckham went 
over the heads of the party machine and 
appointed a mayor with the understand- 
ing that the Sunday closing law would be 
enforced. It was enforced and is enforced 
today. 

The “‘rectifiers’”’ of Kentucky make a 
product that is sold as whiskey, but 
which is made up of various occult in- 
gredients. They were doing an immense 
business in Kentucky, and paying very 
little in taxes. Beckham secured a law 
that taxed these “rectifiers” a cent and 
a quarter a galion on their product. 
Also, he secured the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting the shipping of liquor into “dry” 
territory; but the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that this was uncon- 
stitutional, so far as it affected interstate 
shipments. The Louisville man, there- 
fore, could take his whiskey across the 
river to Jeffersonville, Indiana, and from 
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there ship it to any point in Kentucky, 
wet or dry. The Webb law, later passed 
by Congress, is intended to remove 
these illicit accommodations and stop 
the traffic. 

Beckham hardly had time to formu- 
late his policies, after Goebel’s death, 
when he was obliged to stand for another 
election. The politicians were against 
him, but the people were with him, and he 
received the votes of 700 out of the 900 
delegates. 

It was in the palmy days of Mark 
Hanna, and that astute leader, under 
whose auspices Kentucky had gone Re- 
publican in 1896, believed Beckham could 
be beaten. The Republicans, therefore, 
put up their best man and their stoutest 
purse, but Beckham won by nearly 4,000 
votes. Three years later there was no 
opposition to his nomination, and he car- 
ried the State by 27,000 plurality. 

Towards the end of his second term as 
governor, Beckham, in 1906, became a 
candidate for the United States Senate. 
His candidacy aroused intense feeling in 
the camp of the liquor interests. In the 
primary election for the senatorship, in 





1907, with the combined opposition of 
the party machine and the daily news- 
papers in Louisville, Lexington, Coving- 
ton and Newport, the four largest cities 
in the state, Beckham carried 91 coun- 
ties out of 119 in the state, with the 
liquor interests furnishing a_plethoric 
purse toward his defeat. Beaten at the 
polls, the liquor interests retreated to the 
legislature, and four Democratic legisla- 
tors voted at the beck of the whiskey ring 
for a Republican. 

By agreeing to abandon the temper- 
ance cause for which he had stood, Beck- 
ham could have won; but he refused to 
trade—once, more showing his courage 
and his devotion to principle. 

In my opinion, gained after a journey 
last summer through Kentucky, that 
sacrifice of Beckham for a principle will 
make him the next United States sena- 
tor from Kentucky as surely as it de- 
feated him then. If there is anything in 
political justice, if there is any atone- 
ment for political wrongs, if a people are 
not ungrateful or indifferent, Beckham 
will be rewarded. Not that he looks for 
reward. ‘Victory is not always the true 








test of an honest and righteous cause’, he 
said in a public speech after his defeat in 
1908; “‘success may have its pleasures, 
but failure may have its honor.” 

And let me add that, whether you 
believe in prohibition, or in the enforce- 
ment of the law, or whether you side 
with the liquor interests in Kentucky, 
the whiskey ring of that state has ex- 
ercised more political power of late 
years in the state than all other cor- 
porations put together; and it is far 
more violent and autocratic. 

If he should go to the Senate, he will 
add to the dignity and the worth of that 
body. He is one whom the country at 
large will welcome to the councils of the 
nation. No man in Kentucky is hardy 
enough to question his integrity. The 
charge has been made that, since his re- 
turn to the practice of law, his law firm 
has acted as local attorneys for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad. Whoever his 
client, he is of that type of lawyer whose 
convictions are not for sale with his ser- 
vices. His popularity is based largely 
upon his integrity, and he is the most 
popular man in Kentucky. 


When Sir Littleboy Quested in Vain 


By C. STERRETT PENFIELD 


long, deep sigh. Then he slid down 

from the big chair, and went around 
the library table, where lay magazines 
with long words in, which he wasn’t old 
enough to understand; and newspapers 
that Father’s secretary read through care- 
fully every day, and that Father read, 
too, when he had time—which wasn’t very 
often. He was asleep behind one just 
then, sound asleep, but Littleboy didn’t 
find it out until he had said, “‘ Father!” 
quite loudly, and waked him up. 

‘**Huh?” said Father very gruffly, like 
the bear in the story. 

“Aren't there any giants nowadays, 
that live in great caves with bags and bags 
of gold, and kill people who come along, 
and take their gold, and—” 

“Of course not!’’ Father replied, then 
crossly went on reading his paper. There 
happened to be in it an unpleasant ac- 
count of a former associate who had re- 
cently committed suicide, after having been 
forced into bankruptcy by a raid on the 
market, personally conducted by Father. 

“Run away, Cedric, and don’t ask 
silly questions’, commanded Father, 
wincing after half a column. 

Littleboy wondered whether it would 
be too late for a walk in the park with 
Mr. Trench, his tutor. Maybe they 
would meet the Pretty Lady again. She 
was nearly always there, watching the 
swans, with a smiling word for Littleboy 
and several for Mr. Trench—until this 
week. They hadn’t seen her once since 
last Tuesday. 


| ITTLEBOY closed the book with a 


Mr. Trench was moodily chewing his 
penholder and glaring at a blank sheet of 
note-paper. 

““Please’’—began Littleboy, then re- 
membered he had something much more 
important than the walk to ask about first: 
*“Aren’t there any princesses any more, 
who fall in love with knights of low de- 
gree, and are kept in towers in—in— 
durance vile, and meet their own true 
lover only by stealth—and—” 

“Nonsense!”’ snorted Mr. ‘Trench. 
“Do take your book somewhere else. 
I have a very important letter to write”’”— 
but when Littleboy glanced back from 
the hall, his tutor was gazing dreamily 
toward the window. 

Littleboy saw the Young Man with 
the Notebook in the reception room. He 
ought to know. He was always such lots 
of fun. 

“Can you tell me whether there are 
any oppressed heroes who get locked up 
in dungeons by witches for telling the 
truth—or is it just in the fairy stories?” 

The Young Man grinned. “In the lan- 
guage of the poet, them was the happy 
days as ain’t no more”, he chuckled. 
“All the witches died long ago, likewise 
the heroes—everybody but the Common 
People, and a few exceptions.” 

If Littleboy had been older, the Young 
Man would have told him gieefully what 
was uppermost in his mind—that his 
own particular paper had just won a 
hazardous libel suit, and that two or 
three rash persons, who had accused it 
of suppressing important and prejudicial 


news, were at that moment behind the 
bars in default of fines. It was a choice 
story—but Littleboy was too young to 
be interested in anything but kiddie stuff. 

Littleboy turned wistfully away. No 
more witches, no more knights, nor 
princesses, nor giants, but perhaps there 
might be some Crusaders—or were they 
knights, too? The housekeeper would 
know. She came from England where 
years and years ago they had had crusades. 

The housekeeper and Haskell the butler 
were scolding. Haksell’s voice rose high: 
*’*Ousewives League indeed. I tell you 
things ’ave come to a pretty pass, ’Awkins. 
What fad’ll she take up next? It’s us 
as should know where and ’ow supplies 
should come from. What’s it to her, if 
West Brothers tacks on a bit to pay our 
commission? Don’t we h’earn it? And 
now comes this bloomin’ ’Ousewives 
League and tells ’er ow she h’ought to 
overlook ’er h’expenditures, and that ’er 
’elp is payin’ h’outrageous for groceries’, 
his voice trailed off. “Hany think 
special, Master Cedric?” 

Littleboy shook his head. He guessed 
neither Haskell nor Hawkins would be 
able to tell him anyway, and he dreaded 
being laughed at or snorted at again. He 
wouldn’t know there weren’t any more 
Crusaders. They at least would be left 
to him of the play-people that he could 
pretend about. 

Slowly and thoughtfully he ascended 
the broad staircase. 

“Oh, dear!”’ he mourned, “‘I wish I 
hadn’t asked!” 


The Anti-Catholic Crusade 


Why not face the situation? 


into the public press. 


It is one of vital interest to the nation. 
Protestantism accomplishes nothing good, nothing constructive, solves nothing. 
have all seen it coming, and have discussed it among ourselves. 
Perhaps timid editors are responsible. 


War between Catholicism and 
One is on the way now. We 


Yet the subject has not yet found its way 
Whether they are, or not, HARPER'S WEEKLY 


sees no sound reason for such silence any more than it sees a justification for taking sides. 
THE ANTI-PAPAL PANIC will be the leading article in this paper next week. The article is a 
frank statement of facts and a discussion of them by WASHINGTON GLADDEN. ' Dr. Gladden has 


something big to say. His article is as fearless as it is important. 











PEN AND 


By OLIVER 


To Mrs. Seymour Fentolin. 





The New Advertising 


“I recommend O’Sullivan’s Rubber heels. 
I wish I could wear them for my toe dancing.” 
Lydia Lopokova. 


I know no powder anywhere 
With Tetriey’s TaLcum can compare. 
If we could use it in our guns, 
I'd order several thousand tons. 
Admiral Dewey. 


Danuuvpr’s silk hats for perfect style 
Have other hats all beat a mile. 
I only wish that I could use 
Them in the place of tennis shoes. 
Franklin P. Adams. 


Van Stickum’s MuciaGE is worth 
More than all other gums on earth. 
I wish that I could use it when 
I write, to fill my fountain pen. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Purr’s SHREDDED Mixx, I must admit, 
Has made a most tremendous hit. 
I wish that I could see my way 
To use it in my problem play. 
Augustus Thomas. 


Spink’s GARDEN Hoss is a delight, 

I play it on my lawn each night. 

I hope with practice, I may play 

It on my Steinway grand some day. 
Paderewski. 


Brown’s Russer Boots I must confess 
Are an unqualified success. 

I wish they could be used for food 
When in a polar latitude. 


Lieut. Peary. 





HE lauded lilies of the field 
Who toil not—neither do they spin, 
The palm sartorial must yield 


A hat, French heels, white stockings, dogs! 
Not even Solomon could win 

The championship for showy togs 

From Mrs. Seymour Fentolin. 


INKLINGS 


HERFORD 


Indelicatessen 


It was Mrs. Seymour Fentolin who stood 
there, a little dog under each arm; a large hat, 
gay with flowers, upon her head. She wore 
patent shoes with high heels, and white silk 
stockings. 
dressed for luncheon at afashionable restaurant. 

—From a story in The Popular Magazine. 


She had, indeed, the air of being 


The two extremes in decolleté, 

Of ballroom and of bathing beach, 
Here meet in a bewildering way 
And mingle all the charms of each. 


I am no social butter-in, 

I do not crave to meet her bunch, 
But where does Mrs. Fentolin, 

If one might venture—take her lunch? 


And might one ask that peerless dame, 
Without appearing impolite, 

Is Seymour really her first name, 

And has the printer spelt it right? 





A Brand Snatched from the Shearing 


UDGE PARKER, orating the other day at the 
something or other of somewhere, spoke of a “ Brand 
of Patriotism . . . shorn of pyrotechnics.” 

If the learned judge had been referring to the sane 
Fourth of July, the suggested image of a perfectly bald 
Independence Day would have been an amusing one. 
But he was not. Neither was he speaking of a red-haired 
Ulsterman undergoing a hair cut. 

To murder the King’s English is a crime—an unspeak- 
able crime, and for a Justice of the Supreme Court even 
to assault and batter it is very naughty. 

Whatever the learned judge meant, I feel it my duty as 
an honorary member of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Vegetables to rescue this wild flower of 
Rhetoric from the very commonplace speech on whose 
desert air it was wasting its sweetness. 

It is just such speeches as this that make the “movies” 
popular among intelligent people. 


A Poor Rule 


It takes but one small step to carry us 

From the Sublime to the Ridiculous, 

But there’s a dizzy flight of steps to climb 
From the Ridiculous to the Sublime. 
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much of the real regatta life has 

ebbed from the two big college 
meetings in the East. There are many 
reasons for this. Good as the races are, 
they are over in a brief space of time, and 
the crowd drifts into New London and 
Poughkeepsie on the morning of the re- 
gattas and hustles out again as soon as 
the events are concluded. Thus half the 
fun of the old days at New London and 
at Saratoga is lost. Were the events to 
cover two or three days, the old boating 
life, which is the real heart of rowing, 
might be revived. This is especially 
true of Poughkeepsie. Any suggestion 
that the Poughkeepsie regatta be turned 
into a three-day or even a four-day affair, 
and decided in heats, at the Henley dis- 
tance or at two miles, would meet with 
a storm of criticism beyond a doubt. 
Yet I make the suggestion for what it is 
worth and trust that the authorities at 
all the institutions involved will give it 
consideration. There are, of course, 
many and serious objections, such for in- 
stance as policing for so long a period such 
a traffic bearer as the Hudson, and ar- 
ranging for continued use of the observa- 
tion train on the West Shore. The 
crowds probably would be smaller, but 
the oarsmen themselves would get a deal 
more racing. Very few coaches care to 
prepare an eight for one or more two mile 
races early in the season and then bring 
it along for the hard four-mile test, which 
makes it difficult for crew managers to 
arrange suitable dates for the early races. 
But with the final “‘big” races at the 
same distance, the early season objection 
might be overcome. Because of difficul- 
ties in steering we have already lost the 
brilliant four-oared races of the past, 
but with only two crews racing at a 
time these difficulties should be easily 
overcome. Heat races also provide a 
perfect test of coxswainship and of 
“racing sense.’ There is then no 
chance of a cleverly handled outsider 
slipping in after two fine eights have 
killed each other off. 


‘een is no denying the fact that 


Polo and the Westerners 


OME of our Western enthusiasts have 
been complaining that experts from 
their section have had little or no oppor- 
tunity to 1aake the international polo 
team. I am quite convinced, however, 
that any time a Westerner shows interna- 
tional form he will be selected by the 
team captain and the committee of the 
Polo Association. Thereare perhaps three 
or four who probably will achieve that 
form in the course of the next few years, 
and when they do they will be welcome in 
the East. There is no intersectional 
quarrel among the players themselves, and 
Westerners have been more than generous 
in bringing East the best mounts they 
could gather in for the use of the inter- 
national team. It might be a good plan 
for a good Western four to journey to 
Hurlingham and Ranelagh, and to Dublin, 
for many years a stronghold of first class 
polo, and play for trophies already in ex- 
istence. Such seasoning would make 
what is at present the second flight in the 
galloping game formidable contenders in 
the customary elimination matches at 
Georgian Court. Much of the criticism 
leveled against Capt. Waterbury and his 
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Sports 


By HERBERT REED 


defeated team of defenders has been 
savage rather than sound. 


Californian Star’s Opportunity 


JF one were to judge solely by the Cali- 

fornians, youth is the prime essential 
of the international tennis player, but it 
must be remembered that John C. Parke 
of England, and Anthony F. Wilding of 
Australasia have taken the measure of 
Maurice McLaughlin, and these two men 
are veterans of the courts. The latest 
apostle of pace, R. Lindley Murray, may 
have a chance to get into the interna- 
tional matches for the Davis Cup, in 





R. Lindley Murray 


which case there will be another oppor- 
tunity to learn just how far age and ex- 
perience can go against youth and 
brilliancy. Murray, however, is far from 
a one-sided player, and no better sports- 
man has come out of the far West in many 
a long day. He will be seen in action 
again as soon as the other Californians 
arrive and get under way in the prelim- 
inary tournaments, and I rather think the 
American committee hopes to have him 
in excellent condition to pair with the 
American champion in the doubles. 
Murray will get all the advice that such 
splendid veterans as R. D. Wrenn and 
F. B. Alexander can give him, and he will 
not be allowed to tear himself to pieces 
in inconsequential or even important 
tourneys, especially since he has been 
troubled with a lame shoulder. 


Lessons of New London’s Race 


HERE is one great lesson to be 
learned from the MHarvard-Yale 
boat race, won by the Blue. It is that 


a racing crew will defeat a rowing crew 
nearly every time. Yale had a racing 
crew, Harvard a rowing crew. I cannot 
see that the race proved much in the way 
of strokes. It did prove, however, that 
Yale oarsmen personally are as powerful 
and full of grit as ever they were in the 
past. Giving Guy Nickalls his due, the 









result nevertheless was a triumph of con- 
siderable moment for the individuals in 


the Yale boat. Iam yet to be convinced 
that Nickalls could not do even better 
by abandoning the level slides and the 
thole pins of which most English coaches 
are so fond. The moral effect of the 
victory should be of the greatest value 
at New Haven, and should tend toward 
the establishment of harmony, so that 
the captain and the coach, and any others 
who have anything to say about Yale row- 
ing,may sit down toa discussionof methods 
and rigging without unnecessaryheat. Per- 
sonally I have always advocated the one- 
man control of rowing at the universities, 
and believe that it produces the best re- 
sults; but if Yale prefersthepresent system, 
there is nothing for it but to get together 
and make impossible in the future such ruc- 
tions as nearly wrecked the eight this year. 


Oxford’s Standard Lower 
f‘koM an English expert I learn that 


the average of oarsmanship in the 
races of the Oxford Summer Eights was 
low this year. The trouble seems to 
have been chiefly indecision in the selec- 
tion of the eights, notably New College, 
which, even with four Blues in the boat, 
lost its title as head of the river. Uni- 
versity showed the value of an early 
choice of places, for with Rowlatt, an 
Eton freshman, stroking, this eight was 
reinforced by Tinné, one of the best sevens 
who ever sat in a shell in bumping races, 
and made short work of crews like Mag- 
dalen and Christ Church. This year 
supremacy in oarsmanship seems to have 
swung pretty sharply to Cambridge, and 
it is well to remember in this connection 
that Cambridge has been experimenting 
and with great success with American 
rigging. The Cambridge coaches have 
always seemed to me to be more open- 
minded than those from Oxford. 


Golf and the Frenchmen 


OR some unknown reason the native 
entries for the golf championship 
of France have been decreasing in number, 
but I am told that several promising new 
men are coming along nicely and will 
make things interesting for American, 
English and Scottish entries at La Boulie 
and other French courses in future. The 
veterans seem to be dropping out. Fran- 
cois de Bellet, the best amateur France 
has produced, and the only one who has 
ever won the championship of his coun- 
try, has found that his golf interfered with 
his business, and Andre Vagliano, one of 
the most promising of the younger flight, 
has gone to Oxford. Senn, of Havre, has 
been called upon for military service. 
Probably the most formidable Frenchman 
left in the game is M. G. F. Le Blan, of 
Lille, who played recently at Sandwich. 
M. Le Blan has said that he intended to 
stay in the game as long as he could, and 
with more experience he should prove a 
dangerous contestant both on French and 
English courses. The course at La Boulie 
is rather trying for the visiting golfer. . It 
is laid out on the side of a hill. It is all 
well enough when driving down steep in- 
clines from elevated tees, but the uphill 
holes, such as the ninth, are troublesome 
in the extreme, and really not very good 
tests of championship golf. 




















When the Star Slips 
i ARRY LAJOIE of the Cleveland team 


is one of the greatest figures in base- 

ball. Daily his deeds are discussed, 
as well as the proper way to pronounce 
his name. Lajoie when in his prime was 
a wonderful ball player. 
Heis still far better than 
the average second 
sacker. Age tells on the 
athlete, the ball player 
in particular, and there 
are some plays that get 
away from Larry today 
which were easy for him 
ten years ago. Fandom 
quickly forgets the past, 
and remembers only 
the present. 

Lajoie has been a 
member of the Cleve- 
land team since 1902. If 
one would examine the 
records game by game, he would discover 
that Larry had won many more games by 
his sensational playing than he ever lost 
through errors of omission or commission. 
Game after game has been won for Cleve- 
land through a timely hit, or saved by 
him with some marvelous fielding. Larry 
is only human, and every now and then 
he loses a game because of a misplay; but 
such days were few and far between. 





Larry Lajoie 


Balls and Strikes 


By BILLY EVANS 


Larry’s fine work was always enthus- 
iastically applauded. It might be thought 
that when Larry shows signs of slipping, 
fandom should be more or less lenient 
with him because of past deeds. But 
such is not the case. In a recent game 
with Chicago, Larry early in the game 
badly fumbled a slow 
hit. The fans groaned. 
A few innings later he 
tried to make a play 
on a hard grounder 
with his gloved hand, 
but failed to hold the 
ball. He was told to 
cut the grandstand 
stuff, and use both 
hands. Later a man 
stole; Larry had him, 
but dropped the ball. 
This caused a cry of 
“take him out!” to go 
up. Later in the game, 
several pop flies were 
hit up to Larry, which he caught. Each 
time in sarcasm the crowd applauded 
loudly. Larry smiled through it all. As 
he walked to the bench he said to me: 

“TI don’t believe I deserve quite that 
kind of a reception.” It made Larry feel 
none too good. It was also a surprise to 
me. Here was the greatest player of his 
time, first being jeered for his misplays, 
and then being sarcastically applauded 


when he caught a couple of easy fly balls. 
The incident proved what the player is 
constantly up against. 

Being a star is not what it is cracked 
up to be. Most stars of the diamond 
would prefer to shine in some other 
field of endeavor. You’re a king one 
minute and a rank dub the next. 
Your feats of today are showered with 
praise, your misplays of tomorrow 
hooted and jeered. You're the big 
noise in baseball, just so long as you 
deliver. The public idolizes the hero of 
the present. 

The star is always expected to do things. 
If some mediocre player comes through 
with a hit, or averts defeat by a great 
catch, it is regarded as a wonderful per- 
formance. If the star does the same 
thing, it creates little more than ordinary 
mention. The reason is that the mediocre 
player did the unexpected, while the star 
came through with only what was ex- 
pected of him. 

Clevelanders always expect Lajoie to 
dent the fence in a pinch, or pull off the 
sensational in the field. Detroit regards 
Cobb in a similar light; as does New 
York, Mathewson; Pittsburg, Wagner; 
and Boston, Speaker. If the star comes 
through, he continues to ride on the crest 
of popularity; if he fails, fandom will 
censure him far more severely than were 
he a bush league recruit. 


The Real Merkle 


HROUGH all the seasons since 
1908, when the National League 
pennant went to the Cubs be- 

cause of his failure to touch second base, 
Fred Merkle of the Giants has taken the 
jibes of fans in hostile cities without a 
whimper. He has heard “‘bone-head”’ 
hurled at him countless times. 

The fact is, however, as those who 
know him will attest, that despite his 
famous slip, the real Merkle is a game, 
earnest and capable player. 

There was a game this season in which 
Merkle made the proper play and was 
thrown out at the plate. There was a 
runner on first, Merkle was on third, 
and the batter hit to the shortstop. Mer- 
kle prolonged the chase of himself long 
enough between third and home to allow 
the other runners to move around to 
third and second respectively. He took 
a chance on scoring on an error, and even 
though he was put out the situation was 
no worse than it would have been had he 
held third. Yet what he got was cries of 
*“bone-head! bone-head!”’ 

“That was very unfair’, I remarked to 
Merkle after the game. 

“Unfair! Don’tI knowit? Haven’tI 
had to listen to that same unfairness for 
years, boiling within, but being compelled 
to take it?” 

And that is the only reply I ever heard 
Merkle make to uncalled for abuse to 
which he has been subjected. 


Where Champions Roost 
HAMPION batsmen seldom are found 
with champion clubs. Since the be- 
ginning of the modern era of baseball— 
that is, since the American and National 


By WILLIAM B. HANNA 


Leagues have been in the fields as major 
organizations—only twoclubs winning the 
pennant have also had the champion 
batter of the year. These two are Pitts- 
burgh and Detroit. 
Between Wagner and 
Beaumont the Pi- 
rates had the lead- 
ing National League ~ 
batter three times, 
whereas Cobb led 
the American League 
in batting the three 
years Detroit won 
the pennant. 


Hard to Trans- 
plant Stars 


pes shore of 

outfielders being 
transplanted to the 
infield and making 
goodarerare. There 
have been a few 
successful operations, 
however. _ Sher- 
wood Magee of the Phillies, a star out- 
fielder and batsman, shifted this year to 
shortstop is one instance. George Davis 
of the Giants and White Sox had a sim- 
ilar experience. He was brought in from 
left field and became a top-notcher both 
as shortstop and third baseman. Jim- 
my Collins, the best of all third basemen, 
was playing the outfield for Louisville 
when he was brought in to play third and 
became a sensation there. In Magee’s 
case, however, he had been an outfielder 
so long as to be regarded asa fixture. His 


is the most striking case of quick adjust- 








Fred Merkle 


ment to the entirely different require- 
ments of another position. 


Three Bases on a Single 
NEATLY turned 


and unusual ap- 
plication of the run 
and hit device was 
manipulated by the 
Chicago Federals in 
a recent game. It 
was put through with 
two out and the score 
a tie. Flack was on 
first and started for 
second with the 
pitch. Zeider sin- 
gled to right, Flack 
had a good start and 
never stopped until 
he had slid over the 
plate. Instances of 
scoring from first on 
a single are not fre- 
quent. This particu- 
lar run and hit play 
had the additional 
merit . being sprung at an unlooked-for 
moment, of being executed with boldness 
and quick perception on the part of the 
runner. 


Highest Home Run 


A RECENT compilation of “famous 
home runs” made no mention of 
Joe Jackson’s monster drive at the Polo 
Grounds, the one that sailed clear over to 
the roof of the stadium and lodged there. 
If it wasn’t the longest, it was the highest 
home run ever made at this field. 
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ATO SELLS seems really to be re- 
forming the Indian Bureau and 
projecting constructive measures 
for the civilization of the Indians. At 
first it was feared that he would be side- 
tracked by the effort to keep fire-water 
away from the redman, one of the recog- 
nized policies, with a new chief, of dis- 
tracting attention from more important 
affairs. And there are ways, also, of load- 
ing a new man’s desk with routine mat- 
ters that tend to persuade him against 
any branching out on his own initiative. 
But the Indian Appropriation Bill, as it 
left the House, and more particularly as 
it emerged from the Senate, with an increase 
of a million dollars over the House items, 
shows that he has taken hold of some of 
the real problems of the Indian Bureau. 

Especially to be noted is the fact that 
the increase of a million dollars has been 
made in what are designated “‘reimburs- 
able appropriations’’: the development 
of a water supply, irrigation, and the 
general items styled “promotion of civili- 
zation and self support’, which means 
the purchase of seed, fertilizer and farm 
implements, to be repaid by the Indians 
using them, instead of the annual dole 
of blankets and rations, which under other 
auspices has only served to make mendi- 
cants and idlers of the Indians. 

It would seem by this time that the 
Indians might learn the evident fact that 
their interests would be better represented 
by disinterested members of Congress than 
by selfish attorneys and lobbyists. 

The Indian Appropriation Bill was 
admirably handled in the Senate by some 
of the new members of the majority, 
Ashurst of Arizona being chairman of the 
Committee, and Myers, Pittman, Lane, 
Robinson and Thompson being members 
next in order, ably assisted by Senator 
Owen of Oklahoma, himself of Indian blood. 


Guilty but Unimpeachable 


HAT is the substance of the report of 

Chairman Webb, of the sub-commit- 
tee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House, in the case of Judge Emory Speer, 
of the Southern District of Georgia. The re- 
portis at least an impeachment of the cum- 
bersome method of removing a judge from 
office, a trial before the bar of the Senate 
by managers appointed by the House. 

It is recited that Judge Speer had exer- 
cised his power in a despotic and auto- 
cratic manner; that he had forced pleas 
of guilty from defendants, in one case 
compelling innocent parties to enter such 
pleas; that the record presents a series 
of legal oppressions and shows an abuse 
of judicial discretion which demand con- 
demnation; that these charges “hang as 
a portentous cloud over his court, im- 
pairing his usefulness, impeding the ad- 
ministration of justice and endangering 
the integrity of American institutions.” 

Going into particulars, the report shows 
that it was rare that a jury was perinitted 
to return a verdict contrary to his wishes, 
regardless of all the facts, the right of 
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trial by jury being practically suspended 
for a quarter of a century; that the 
judge had, early in his judicial career, as- 
certained the limit to which he could go 
before liability to impeachment and went 
as close to the line as safety would per- 
mit; that he had favored the firm of 
which his son-in-law was a member by 
appointing them receivers and trustees, 
their fees amounting to some $50,000 in a 
specified time, tne impression being that 
the judge was assisting this firm to throw 
large estates into bankruptcy for the pur- 
pose of plundering them. Yet the sub- 
committee reported to the full committee 
that the evidence would not warrant 
carrying the case on impeachment pro- 
ceedings to the Senate. Yet, if the evi- 
dence presented does not debar a judge 
from a continuance of his work on the 
bench, a powerful impetus has been given 
to the recall of judges, which the success- 
ful impeachment of Archbold was sup- 
posed to prove unnecessary. 


Other Impeachment Proceedings 


S New York learned in the Sulzer case, 

impeachment may have two mean- 
ings, the beginning of the process by im- 
peachment from the floor of the House, 
and its completion by conviction at the 
hands of the Court of Impeachment. 
There are two other impeachment cases 
pending, that of Judge Wright of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, the hearings in his case having already 
taken up four volumes of testimony be- 
fore a sub-committee; and that of Judge 
Austin. G. Dayton, of West Virginia, 
whom Representative Neely of that state 
recently impeached from the floor of the 
House. It was perhaps the idea that the 
first case would result in impeachment 
proceedings being brought before the 
Senate that deterred the sub-committee 
in the Speer case. One such case wastes 
about as much time as a Senate can lose 
in one session. 

The cases cited in regard to Judge Day- 
ton are all the illustrations the labor 
unions need for proof that in labor dis- 
putes a trial by jury is preferable to gov- 
ernment by injunction, with the penalty 
of contempt of court at the will of the 
judge. It is surely an anomaly that a dis- 
trict federal judge can be removed from 
office only after a consideration of his 
case by the National House of Represen- 
tatives and its successful prosecution 
before the Senate of the United States, sit- 
ting as the High Court of Impeachment. 


Nicaragua and Colombia 


HE President is serenely confident 

that the more light is shed upon the 
history and circumstances of the treaties 
with Nicaragua and Colombia, now pend- 
ing in the Senate, the more certainly will 
both be confirmed. The Colombian treaty 
is in the nature of reparation for damages 
inflicted, and it is proposed that the whole 
history of the acquisition of the Panama 





Canal, including the fomenting of Panama 
secession, be investigated by a special com- 
mittee, which will have some important 
witnesses to examine during the process. 

Both matters are inheritances from 
former administrations and both treaties 
were in process of negotiation during the 
Taft administration. The investigation 
would at least postpone discussion in the 
Senate until after elections are held in 
November, when, with the immediate 
subsidence of partisanship that then oc- 
curs, it may be easier for patriotism to 
rise in ascendency. In spite of the Presi- 
dent’s faith in the issue, a two-thirds ma- 
jority in the Senate is hard to obtain 
when party advantage would dictate the 
rebuke of the administration. 





Some Pittsburgh “Depression” 


INCE the President’s exposure of the 

endless chain of letters that had been 
arranged for in the appeal for the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, evidence of the psy- 
chological depression continues to come 
in. A citizen of Washington, who re- 
cently visited Pittsburgh, was talking 
with some fire insurance men when he 
mentioned the fact of the slump in steel 
manufacture, and was greeted with a 
laugh and the denial that there was any 
slump in steel. One of the agents told 
that he had been asked to allow the con- 
tinuance of an insurance policy upon a 
steel establishment that was to be idle a 
few months. He asked the manager why 
he closed the plant, whether he was mak- 
ing money, had any orders, and other 
necessary questions. The manager indig- 
nantly denied that his plant was losing 
money, said it was making money fast, that 
he had orders that might be booked for 
years ahead, but that he also had his orders 
from the boss to close down for a while. 
That was why the insurance men laughed. 





The Colonel’s Larynx 


[HE complexities of the present polit- 
ical situation could not be_ better 
illustrated than by the fact that the pre- 
sumed inability of Mr. Roosevelt to take 
an active part in the Congressional elec- 
tions is secretly pleasing to the Progres- 
sives and openly disturbing to the Demo- 
crats. It is an open secret that a good 
many Progressives would rather not have 
to stand up and be counted this fall. 
They would like to see their organization 
preserved and at the same time be able 
to vote for the Republican or Democratic 
candidate for the House or the Senate 
deemed the most progressive, to the more 
effective destruction of the Standpatters 
of both parties. What the Democrats 
fear in the coming campaign is the reunion 
of Republicans and Progressives, and 
they had hoped for the Colonel’s activity 
in the campaign to obviate this. Thus, 
the condition of Mr. Roosevelt’s vocal 
apparatus becomes a decisive factor in 
the great political game that is being 
played. 


















The 


EIGHTLY WIL- 
K BUR did accept 
David Devenish’s 
advice to take up writing 
again and leave the coro- 
ners’ courts alone. He 
had begun to be a little 
ashamed of the Seddon- 
Battye incident, and to 
feel apologetic when allu- 
sion was made to it. 
“You know, Mater, 
what was really the matter 
was the want of origi- 
nality.”’ 

What was really the 
matter was that he had 
exhibited a want of heart; 
but that, of course, she 
did not tell him. He was 
a good and loving son to 
her, not like other young 
men, perhaps, but the 
pivot of her life. She set herself to restore 
his temporarily eclipsed self-satisfaction, 
and succeeded so well that within a week 
he was spending four hours a day at his 
desk and talking about a “masterpiece.” 
Within six he had finished that now 
widely known comedy, “‘According to 
Cocker”, and was spending all his after- 
noons and many of his evenings in re- 
hearsing it. The Fin de Siécle Theater 
was vacant; a really fine cast was se- 
cured, and Harry Maingaye, handsomest 
and most popular of actors, engaged for 
the leading part. Harry Maingaye, when 
he first burst upon the metropolis, had 
been known as “‘ The Schoolgirl’s Dream.” 
The phrase had gone out of fashion, but 
not the man. His photographs were sold 
by the hundred thousand and his fascina- 
tions were as frequently the topic of con- 
versation among the ladies of Brixton 
and Clapham as the terminological in- 


exactitudes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer among their fathers and 
brothers. 


On the first night of the production of 
the new play, Mrs. Wilbur and Lady Sed- 
don-Battye sat in the stage box, with Sir 
Audley ponderously between them. 
Keightly dodged behind, sometimes sur- 
veying the house and sometimes the 
stage. : 

The first act went with a bang, and the 
second was better still. Congratulatory 
smiles were directed towards the box 


where Keightly dodged behind the cur- - 


tain, and where his mother sat well for- 
ward, exultant and happy. 

*‘Isn’t it going well?” she said, not once 
but many times, as friends from before 
and behind came in with their congratula- 
tions. 

Keightly, characteristically inconsist- 
ent, at the end of the third act became 
suddenly bored by all this unanimity and 
went outside for a cigarette. Then the 
idea struck him to go and stand in the 
dress circle, survey the house from there, 
listen to comments that he was not meant 
to overhear. 

He was a little irritated, the reaction 
perhaps from that overdone insouciance 
he had exhibited in the box, and found 
the wait between the third and the last 
act unduly prolonged. The house seemed 
to think so, too, was becoming fidgety, 
he saw someone yawn. 


By FRANK DANBY 


Illustrated by Everett Shinn 





“I won't put pen to paper until I know who killed Harry Maingaye’ 


A depression fell upon him, quite 
sudden and incomprehensible. When 
he told the story afterwards, he always 
added that it was psychic. He noticed 
one of the attendants of the theater 
approach the knighted actor and whisper 
to him. Sir George rose in the stall and 
Keightly thought, even in the distance, 
that he saw him turn pale. 

“What the deuce is happening; zs there 
anything wrong? What could have gone 
wrong?” 

He left the dress circle. A curious 
silence came over him when he got out- 
side, as if he had become deaf, and the 
whole house seemed hushed. 

“Fire?” Could it be fire? 

He bungled when he sought for the 
passage that would lead him to the wings. 
He wanted now to get bekind, to find out 
the cause of the delay. But he was in 


the wrong passage. There were fire 
buckets; and “emergency exit” was 
written up in white painted letters. 


But no one was about, and it was not an 
emergency exit for which he was looking. 
Now he heard the sound of many voices, 
many roused and excited voices in the 
street, and the door, the emergency exit 
door, opened suddenly. . . 

“You hear .. .” a hoarse voice said, 
stammered. He found himself gazing 
into light eyes, agonized horror-stricken 
eyes in a young pale face. “They are 
calling out murder someone has 
been killed. . . .” 

The next moment the emergency exit 
had closed behind him and he was in 
Maiden Lane. Already a small crowd 
had gathered. It was not fire. What had 
the boy said, what was the word that ran 
from lip to lip? Murder. 

“Where are the police?” 

“T heard the shot. Is he dead?” 

“Have they got him?” 

Now Keightly was at the stage door, a 
moment more and he was inside. 

“What’s the matter?” 

Half a dozen voices answered, horror- 
stricken voices, voices giving explana- 
tions, asking instructions. 

““Maingaye was shot as he left the 
house, killed on the spot. The man got 
away. Nobody saw him. My God! isn’t 
it awful!” 

Keightly felt a little overwhelmed and 
faint, the faces and the voices indistinct. 








Affair of Harry Maingaye 


Something was lying on 
the ground. Ince, surely 
it was Ince who was kneel- 
ing by it, got up. 

“It’s all over, there is 
nothing to bedone. Poor 
fellow!” he said. Then he 
caught sight of Keightly. 

“You here, Wilbur? I 
told them to send for you. 
You know what has hap- 
pened?” 

A woman on her knees 
beside the body was crying 
hysterically, and sobbing, 
calling on the dead man’s 
name. 

“His wife ought to be 
sent for’, one said. 

Ince saw the pallor of 
Keightly’s face and that 
he was struggling for 
composure or comprehen- 
sion. He took him by the arm, led him 
outside. 

““This has been a shock for you. It’s 
a dreadful business. Maingaye had 
hardly left the stage. Nobody seems to 
know exactly what happened. A shot 
was heard, Dacre found him lying as you 
just saw him. The bullet went right 
through the heart; no one saw who fired 
it. You can’t recollect when poor Terriss 
was assassinated, can you? It was some- 
thing in the same way, only Terriss was 
stabbed, not shot. That was by a mad- 
man, so must this have been. I daresay 
the police have the man by now. I sent 
in to break it to Sir George, but it seems 
to have got about outside already. I hope 
they’ve got the man.” 

The orchestra was still playing, the 
sound of it came to them where they 
stood. But the house was getting im- 
patient, cat calling and stamping its feet. 

“‘T’d better go and tell them.” 

“If you feel equal to it.” 

**T suppose there really is nothing to be 
done?” 

“Nothing. Death was practically in- 
stantaneous.” 

“Ghastly; isn’t it?” 

“The police are here in force, and the 
divisional surgeon. Take another pull 
at the flask, it can’t do you any harm. 
You saw Inez de Brissac. . . . I must try 
and get her away. We don’t want a scan- 
dal, they’ve sent for his wife. . . .” 

The stage manager came up and in a 
few hurried words it was decided Keightly 
should speak to the impatient house. 

“Give them their choice. Ask if we 
shall go on, with an understudy. Isn’t it 
awful? I hope they’ve got the man.” 

**Was it a man?” Keightly said almost 
mechanically. “‘I thought it was a boy. 

” He hardly knew what he was say- 


> 


ing. 

The stage manager gazed at Keightly 
curiously; he didn’t seem to be quite 
himself. But he made way for him. 
Keightly was white-faced but making an 
effort for his cloak of indifference 

The faces were white blobs and he could 
not distinguish his mother at all; the box 
seemed empty. He wanted to thank 
them for the attention they had given his 
play. 

But he couldn’t. For the first and only 
time in his life Keightly Wilbur was 
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speechless. The stage manager in the 
wings understood the situation and came 
to his assistance. 

“Get off’, he whispered. “Leave it 
to me.” 

The stage manager was fluent and 
found no difficulty in expressing himself. 

*“Mr. Wilbur, the talented author of 
the brilliant play we were in course of 
presenting to you, came before you to 
make an announcement. But his emo- 
tion has proved too much for him. He 
will have your sympathy. Ladies and 
Gentlemen!” There was a dramatic 
break in his voice and pause. ‘“‘I have a 
dreadful thing to tell you. As Mr. Harry 
Maingaye left the stage after the last act, 
he was shot by an unknown assassin. 
. Now there was a desperate atten- 
tion, a silence that could be felt, then 
sobs. ‘The doctors are with him now. 
We are not without hope.” He knew 
Harry Maingaye was dead but he put that 














Hall, Charing Cross, Mr. John Salmon, 
the Westminster coroner, opened an in- 
quest on the body of Mr. Henry Lepel 
Mings, better known as Harry Maingaye, 
the popular actor who was fatally shot out- 
side the private entrance to the Fin de 
Siécle Theater in Maiden Lane on Thurs- 
day night. Mr. White watched the case 
on behalf of the lessee of the theater, Mr. 
Keats for the Maingaye family. 

The jury viewed the body, which lay 
in the mortuary adjacent to St. Mar- 
tin’s Church. 

Susanne O’Neill, otherwise Mings, or 
Maingaye, was called and stated she had 
identified the body as that of her late 
husband, Henry Lepel Mings. 

Mr. Stanley Dacre, who had played 
the title réle, deposed that he was in Mr. 
Maingaye’s dressing-room when Harry 
came off the stage at the end of the third 
act of “According to Cocker.” He ap- 
peared in the best of spirits, and they 








married to the Conte Louis de Brissac, 
but since divorced from him. She 
seemed to have no reluctance in admitting 
this. 

““You knew the deceased well?” 

“TI just loved the very ground he 
walked upon.” She burst into tears and 
wiped them away freely with a scented 
and coroneted handkerchief. “I know 
what they are saying about me, but I 
wouldn’t have hurt a hair of his head. 
The note was to tell him how splendid he 
was, and that everybody around was say- 
ing so, and to say that I would see him 
jater: 3. 

“When?” 

“T didn’t say when.” 

“You got out of your seat?” 

“I went into the foyer.” 

“You knew the way to Mr. Maingaye’s 
dressing-room?”’ 

"Ves: 
“But you didn’t go there?” 














A woman on her knees beside the body was crying hysterically, and sobbing, calling on the dead man’s name 


in. “ As you may imagine, behind the scenes 
the shock has been very great. Miss 
Hooper is in the deepest distress, quite un- 
able to resume her part. The tragedy has 
struck us all. But we are the servants of 
the public. They have asked me to speak 
to you for them. Mr. Wilbur would have 
spoken, but as you saw, he was unable. 
Shall we go on, with understudies, or will 
you give us leave to drop the curtain, to 
indulge our grief?. . .””. His voice broke. 

**Pull down the bally curtain. . . .” 

The house emptied slowly, there were 
sobs, questions, a growing, dreadful ex- 
citement. Nothing like this had ever 
been known in the annals of the English 
stage. Harry Maingaye shot! Assas- 
sinated! But such things don’t happen in 
England! It was incredible . . . weep- 
ing women filled the hall; men’s faces 
were white and shocked. 


Three days later, at St. Martin’s Town 


talked a little about the play and its re- 
ception. A note was brought in, and after 
Harry had glanced at it, he said: “Oh 
damn the woman!” But quite pleasantly, 
not as if he were annoyed. He then 
got up, saying, “Ill be back in a min- 
ute . ” and went out. 

The witness continued: 

““A moment later I heard what I now 
know was a shot, but then I thought it 
was a tire burst. I don’t know what 
aroused my apprehension, intuition per- 
haps. But I know I did become sud- 
denly alarmed and went outside. I saw 
Harry lying at the stage door.’’ He was 
unable to go on. 

The letter was called for, but could not 
be produced. 

Inez de Brissac called, was dressed in 
sables and wore two large pearls as ear- 
rings. She was no longer in her first 
youth but astonishingly beautiful, with 
red hair. She said she was an American, 


“IT just stayed around thinking he 
might send back an answer.” 

She described how Mr. Dacre fetched 
her, saying: 

““Come at once, Harry has been shot.” 

She gave her evidence with extraordi- 
nary simplicity, crying most of the time, 
but concealing nothing. 

“You were on intimate terms with Mr. 
Maingaye?”’ 

**We were like husband and wife.” 

When she said she and Harry Main- 
gaye had been as husband and wife, the 
dead man’s widow, Susanne O'Neill, rose 
passionately in her place, but a lady with 
her pulled her down, put an arm about 
her, spoke to her soothingly. 

In examination and _ reéxamination, 
after several adjournments and with some 
press assistance, the whole story came 
out. It appeared that Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Maingaye had lived upon affectton- 
ate terms until he and the Contesse de 
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Brissac met at a supyer party given by 
Sir Hubert Seaborne-Leat, about six 
months ago. Afterwards he visited her 
at her flat. At first the visits were sup- 
posed to be on business. The Comtesse 
was engaged in dramatizing one of her 
salacious novels in which there was a part 
she thought would suit Mr. Maingaye. 
Afterwards? Well! afterwards, there 
seemed little doubt of what had occurred. 
The Comtesse was admittedly a woman of 
very strong attractions. Harry Main- 
gaye was weak, susceptible to flattery. 
When his wife and her friends found out 
what was going on, they did all they knew 
to stop it; but without effect. A tem- 
porary separation was agreed upon. It 
was hoped it would only be temporary; 
negotiations were opened with the Com- 
tesse de Brissac. In the midst of them 
came this terrible news. 

Mrs. Susanne O’Neill was very closely 
questioned about her movements on the 
night of the tragedy. She admitted to 
having been in the house, in the pit, and 
said she had never missed one of Harry’s 
first nights. 

She said that she had never had a 
revolver in her possession, she did not 
know how to shoot. The _ servant, 
Ann Coates, knew the hour she re- 
turned, had made her a cup of choco- 
late, was sitting up and helped her off 
with her things. Ann had been with her 
for many years. 

The time that the last train arrived 
was investigated and proved to be as Mrs. 
Maingaye stated. Ann Coates confirmed 
as to the chocolate, and said her mistress 
was not at all agitated but very depressed 
and unhappy. And then she said some- 
thing indignantly about “‘women that 
was no better than they should be”, and 
others “‘whose shoes they were not fit to 
wipe.” The coroner stopped her, but she 
enlarged upon this text materially the 
next day to a quick and sympathetic in- 
terviewer. This interviewer represented 
The Starting Gate, which not only printed 
it in full but in a leading article gave an 
account of the Comtesse de Brissac’s ca- 
reer from the time when nearly twenty 
years ago she had left America with Comte 
Louis de Brissac, a well-known Belgian 
nobleman, until today, when she prac- 
tically admitted herself to have been the 
mistress of Harry Maingaye. It ap- 
peared from this leader that Comte Louis 
had married Inez B. Mott a few months 
before the birth of her son, and that his 
family had cut him off from them in con- 
sequence. Five years later he had di- 
vorced her. She came to England twelve 
years ago. 

The article went as far as it was possi- 
ble to go, or perhaps even further. But 
The Starting Gate had a reputation to 
keep up. The editor had been so often 
summoned, fined and committed, that 
the process had no terror for him. Sus- 
picion was at this time directed towards 
Susanne O’Neill, and the article had the 
intention, in which it was successful, of 
arousing public sympathy on her behalf. 


At the fifth and last adjournment of 
the coroner’s enquiry, Mr. Keightly Wil- 
bur was called, not with the expectation 
that he would give any evidence that 
could throw fresh light upon the affair, 
but merely as a matter of form. 

A certain amount of latitude was given 
to him, and the court heard of the delay 
after the third act and Mr. Wilbur’s 
intuition or psychic vision of disaster; of 


how he left the circle and found himself 
near the emergency exit. 

“Some one spoke to me, said: ‘ You hear 
. .. they are calling out murder...” 

The coroner asked at once: 

“Who spoke to you? Some one you 
knew?” 

“T don’t think so, I’m not sure.” 

“The murder had not been committed 
two minutes. You were in an unused 
passage. Who had the right of entry 
there?” This was new evidence; and 
there. was something like a sensation in 
court. 

“T don’t know.” 

“But this is very important, very seri- 
ous. The police were on the scene almost 
immediately, they surrounded the thea- 
ter; a crowd gathered outside very 
quickly. No one saw a man or woman 
running... .” 

Keightly himself saw the inference, 
was startled that it had not occurred to 
him before. 

“We will hear afterwards who had 
the right of access to this passage. You 
will tell us now what you remember of 
this boy or man who spoke to you. Was 
he panting, as if he had been running, 
agitated?” 

“*T have only a general impression.” 

“Give us your general impression.” 

“Let me think a minute. It had not 
occurred to me to connect the cireum- 
stances.” 

Keightly Wilbur spoke as if he were 
sleepwalking; he was thinking back- 
wards; trying to see through shadows. 

“T don’t know what makes me think 
it was a familiar face. I am sure I have 
seen those curious light eyes before, and 
the fair hair. . . .” 

“The man wore no hat then.” 

“No.” 

“‘Evening dress, as if he were part of 
the audience?” 

“T don’t remember. Perhaps... . I 
think a white shirt-front and an evening 
coat, loose. I have an impression, but no 
real memory.” 

*“Would you know the man if you saw 
him again?” 

“I might. I believe I have seen him 
before; I think I should.” 

**Had he anything in his hand?” 

“T don’t know.” 

*“You would know if he had a revolver. 
That would have been sufficiently un- 
usual to impress itself on you.” 

“T did not see a revolver, I am sure of 
that.” 

“You say the door opened. Did he, 
did the mysterious stranger open it?”’ 

“One moment I saw the door, the 
emergency exit in white letters, the fire 
buckets, the next I was outside, racing 
for the stage door. . . .” 

“Did he follow you?” 

**T don’t know, I don’t think so. I had 
forgotten him. But now, looking back, 
I believe I recognized the fear in his eyes, 
that it was communicated to me, that 
that was why Iran... .” 

Then he related what he saw when he 
got to the stage door. But all that they 
had heard already. 

No questions, however skilful, and the 
coroner was a clever lawyer, could get 
anything further about the man who had 
met Keightly Wilbur at the emergency 
exit, whose eyes were familiar, but to 
whom he could put no name. 

“You are quite sure it was a man, and 
not a woman in man’s clothes?” 

“Not absolutely sure. . . .” 


How Keightly found the assassin will be told next week 


“Think, a life may be at stake.” 

“Don’t press me. I have told you all 
of which I am sure. Anything else might 
be invented, could not be remembered. 
The eyes were familiar, that is all of 
which I am positive, but I have seen them 
differently. . . .” 

He was then allowed to go. 

When the coroner summed up the case 
to the jury, he said that Mr. Keightly Wil- 
bur’s evidence was very unsatisfactory; 
and had added to the difficulty of the case. 

He then directed them to their verdict, 
which ran, as had been anticipated, “ Wil- 
ful murder against some person or per- 
sons unknown.” 

A few days after the verdict had been 
arrived at, Keightly Wilbur sauntered 
into the Savoy grill room as usual, and 
found Roger McPhail at the same table 
with David Devenish. David rallied 
him on his evidence. Roger said: 

“Well, at least Wilbur’s theory is main- 
tained. There is certainly a story behind 
the verdict.” 

“A very ugly one.” 

“We only know part of it’, Keightly 
interposed a little eagerly. 

“Tt was not Susanne, then?” 
asked coolly. 

“Can you tell us anything you didn’t 
tell the court?”’ Roger wanted to know. 

““T am convinced that it was the man 
who shot Harry Maingaye who spoke to 
me in the passage. But he was not an 
ordinary criminal. Quite a youngster, 
trembling all over, appalled at what he 
had done, sick with fright or remorse. 
It comes back to me bit by bit. . . .” 

Roger was drawing on the tablecloth, 
one of his bad habits. He drew the head 
of a Medusa, hair standing snakily on 
end, staring, sightless eyes. . . . 

“Anything like that?” he asked 
Keightly. 

“Not a bit. It was not a woman.” 

““What are you going to do?” Devenish 
asked. 

“T am going on with the work that has 
been given to me to do. You think, for 
instance, that there is only one story in 
Inez de Brissac’s life. You saw that 
article in The Starting Gate; even that 
was only half the truth.” 

“True”, interposed Roger, 
lesser half.” 

“She is Lais, Messalina, Catherine of 
Russia, all the bad women in history and 
through the ages—a man eater. Main- 
gaye was the latest, but not the last. She 
wrecked his home, but how many more? 
What of that Herodsfoot story, by the 
way? Who finds her in pearls and sables? 
But that’s not the immediate question. 
The immediate question is to find from 
what wrecked home or hope came the 
shot that killed Harry Maingaye.” 

“‘And when you have found out, will 
you be responsible for his execution; that 
he shall hang by the neck until he is dead. 
There is no “Unwritten Law” in our 
civilized England.” 

“T am not bound to give him up. But 
I am bound to find out. I owe it to my- 
self. He killed the man, why didn’t he 
kill the woman? I will do nothing else, I 
swear I won’t, until I know the truth. I 
did not seek the task, it has been thrust 
upon me.” 

“You had far better write another 
play.” 

“I shall write many more plays. But 
I won’t put pen to paper urrttil I know not 
only the whole history of Inez de Brissac, 
but who killed Harry Maingaye.” 


David 


. 


‘and the 





The Alum Decision 


OR many years questionable prod- 
| users have been used in the prepa- 

ration of our foods; among - these 
are coal tar colors, benzoic acid and its 
sodium salt, salicylic acid, methyl salicy- 
late, various compounds of hydrofluoric 
acid, ammonium and sodium fluorides, 
peroxide of hydrogen, saccharin, copper 
sulphate or blue vitriol, sulphurous acid 
and its salts, formic acid and its salts, 
formaldehyde, boric acid, borax and 
alum. 

From time to time these have been 
submitted to various investigators, and 
honest opinions both for and against their 
use have been given to the public. 

The most recent food drug to come un- 
der investigation by the famous Referee 
Board is alum. 


Questions Submitted to the 
Referee Board 


1. Do aluminum compounds, when 
used in foods, affect injuriously the nu- 
tritive value of such foods or render them 
injurious to health? 

2. Does a food to which aluminum 
compounds have been added contain 
any poisonous or other added deleterious 
ingredient which may render the said 


food injurious to health? (a) In 
large quantities? (b) In small quan- 
tities ? 


3. If aluminum compounds be mixed 
or packed with a food, is the quality or 
strength of said food thereby reduced, 
lowered, or injuriously affected? (a) 
In large quantities? (b) In small quan- 
tities ? 

The experiments conducted by Dr. 
Russell H. Chittenden, Yale University, 
New Haven, included 12 men and con- 
tinued for a week over 5 months. Eight 
of these subjects were fed on bread raised 
on a “home made” alum baking powder. 
The four “controls” had no aluminum 
in their food. The dose of the aluminum 
compound was increased from time to 
time, at first by increasing the quantity 
of bread and later by increasing the 
quantity of the baking powder used in 
making the bread. In this way the alum 
used per man per day was increased from 
0.578 gram (equivalent to approximately 
two-thirds of a level teaspoonful of baking 
powder containing 25 per cent of alum 
—8.920 grains) at the beginning to 2.287 
grams (35.295 grains) at the close of the 
dosage period. The actual aluminum 
contained in this dosage ranged from 
0.065 gram (1.003 grains) to 0.257 gram 
(3.966 grains) per man per day. 

Dr. John H. Long, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, IIl., ran his series 
of experiments about 4 months on 6 
subjects. Baking powder was not used, 
but instead for 40 days a mixture of the 
same composition as the residue left in 
such bread by alum baking powder, that 
is sodium sulphate or Glauber’s salt, 
was administered in water or in milk. 
For the remaining time the men par- 
took of another compound left as a 
residue of alum baking powder, namely 
aluminum hydroxid, and increased doses 
of the cathartic Glauber’s salt. 

The longest series of experiments was 
conducted by Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor (Uni- 
versity of Penna.). This series lasted for 
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185 days and 8 men were experimented 
upon. In this case also the powder was 
not used in bread, but was administered 
in wafers or dissolved in water. Six of 
the subjects took the aluminum com- 
pounds, while the other two took milk 
sugar, the men themselves not knowing 
which they were taking. The men were 
later given alum, aluminum hydroxid 
and aluminum chlorid. 

Commenting on his experiment. Dr. 
Chittenden says: “‘Aluminum compounds 
when used in foods—as in bread—in such 
quantities as were employed in our ex- 
periments, do not affect injuriously the 
nutritive value of such foods or render 
them injurious to health, so far as any 
evidence obtained in our experimental 
work indicates.” 

Says Dr. Long: “‘It can not be said 
that, when mixed with foods in the small 
quantities actually considered necessary, 
they [aluminum compounds] add a 
poisonous or deleterious substance, or 
injuriously affect the quality of the food 
with which they are used.” 

Dr. Taylor remarks: “There is no 
evidence in our results to indicate that 
the occasional and ordinary use of bread, 
biscuits, or cake prepared with aluminum 
baking powder, tends to injure the di- 
gestion. The amount of saline cathartic 
that would be ingested under conditions 
of normal diet would be very small and 
would provoke no catharsis or symptoms 
of any kind.” 

After summing up a great deal of data, 
the Referee Board give the following 
answers to the questions submitted to 
them: 

Aluminum compounds when used in the 
form of baking powders in foods have not 
been found to affect injuriously the nu- 
tritive value of such foods. 

Aluminum compounds when added to 
foods in the form of baking powders, in 
small quantities, have not been found to 
contribute any poisonous or other dele- 
terious effect which may render the said 
food injurious to health. The same holds 
true for the amount of aluminum which 
may be included in the ordinary consump- 
tion of aluminum baking powders fur- 
nished up to 150 milligrams (2.31 grains) 
of aluminum daily. 

Alum compounds when added to foods, 
in the form of baking powders, in large 
quantities, up to 200 milligrams (3.09 
grains) or more per day, may provoke 
mild catharsis. 

Very large quantities of aluminum 
taken with foods in the form of baking 
powders usually provoke catharsis. This 
action of aluminum baking powders is 
due to the sodium sulphate which results 
from the reaction. 

The aluminum itself has not been 
found to exert any deleterious action 
injurious to health, beyond the production 
of occasional colic when very large 
amounts have been ingested. 

When aluminum compounds are mixed 
or packed with a food, the quality or 
strength of said food has not been found 
to be thereby reduced, lowered, or in- 
juriously affected. 


Poison Squads 


i is the average consumer it seems 
somewhat strange that vigorous, 


healthy young men should be experi-— 






mented upon to determine the effect 
of doubtful substances introduced into 
our foods. If strong men are injured by 
a food drug, weak men and women and 
little children will doubtless be injured. 
So far the theory apparently holds good. 
What shall we say about the converse: 
if the strong men are not injured by food 
drugs, then weak men and women and 
little children will not be? 

Mr. McCann of the New York Globe 
comments as follows: 

“Poison squads” are organized at 
regular intervals and healthy young men 
submit themselves to a diet of adulterated 
food in the interest of science. 

“After a period of five or six weeks 
the usual results are announced, fre- 
quently to the effect that the mem- 
bers of the squad ‘“‘suffered no notice- 
able inconvenience and experienced no 
injury.” 

This report then appears in thousands 
of newspapers and quiets the public 
mind, disarms anxiety and _ suspicion. 
Sometimes it causes the cautious house- 
wife to forget the necessity of watch- 
fulness in selecting her kitchen sup- 
plies. 

These “‘poison squads” never fight it 
out to the finish. The brave youths who 
are fed with doses of benzoate, borax, 
copper sulphate, sulphur dioxid, alumi- 
num sulphate, and the legal coal tar dyes, 
never take all of these delectable sub- 
stances at any one time nor in any one 
test. 

The “squad” is always confined to one 
drug, not tasting any other drug during 
its scientific experiment. Then, before 
there is time for the subtle, slow-mov- 
ing, insidious chemical to effect serious 
harm, the squad is disbanded and 
the food adulterator has been given 
“proof” that the cry against preserva- 
tives, food chemicals and mineral dyes 
is a bugaboo. 

Now all the people in the world are 
not healthy young men, and all of them 
do not stop eating at the end of a test 
lasting five or six weeks. Some of them 
are babies, some are school children, some 
are nursing mothers, some are about to 
become mothers, and some have reached 
the age when natural vigor is no longer 
sufficiently active to resist even temporary 
abuse. 

In fact, we have organized “poison 
squads” among little children and we do 
not disband those squads until the chil- 
dren die. 

Every time the law makes the use of a 
food drug legal, or every time it winks at 
an abuse that denatures a food, it makes 
a permanent “poison squad” of the whole 
country, not for a few experimental weeks, 
but for the lifetime of the individual. 
All the little children of the country, 
whether their parents realize it or not, are 
now in that “poison squad.”” When the 
food-drugger puts his dose into his prod- 
uct and sends it forth, he does not know 
into whose hands it will fall nor the physi- 
cal condition of the individual who will 
receive his medicated wares. 

To those who believe in the pure food 
movement, the thought of this wholesale 
experimenting is abhorrent. We are all 
in the National Poison Squad. We serve 
unwillingly. We have no pure food law 
to protect us, but the time of our deliv- 
erance is not far distant. 
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Kansas City (Mo.) Journal 

It remained for HarPER’s WEEKLY to 
deliver the cruelest blow to Secretary 
Bryan. “It is doubtful,” says Harrer’s 
WEEKLY, “whether the legislative pro- 
gramme could have gone through without 
his assistance.”’ However, the responsi- 
bility cannot be thus shifted from the 
shoulders of the President, if that is the 
purpose of the remark. 


The Fayetteville (Ohio) Observer 

Harper’s WEEKLY comes to the de- 
fense of Secretary of State Bryan on 
account of the great amount of unjust 
criticism being aimed at him. We do 
not think the matter is worrying Mr. 
Bryan much, and it should not. He is 
doing a great work, and his enemies know 
that he is doing it. They fear him, be- 
cause they know that the success of his 
efforts in the cabinet means final downfall 
of their own political aspirations. 

The plans and purposes of the President 
and Secretary of State are so directly op- 
posed to the tricky and the over-reaching 
methods of former administrations, that 
the members of the “‘Old Guard”’ see the 
handwriting on the wall and realize that 
the people have awakened to the fact that 
a country can be governed by Christians 
and patriots better than by selfish poli- 


ticians and the men of the “dollar policy.” | 


| 
| 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Enquirer 
If it is not a conspiracy to discredit | 
Secretary of State Bryan, it is at least 
aconcert. Harprr’s WEEKLY, however, 
indulges in a few remarks to Mr. Bryan’s | 
credit. The merits of Secretary Bryan’s | 
service in the cabinet are recognizable | 
as soon as pointed out. The smudge- | 
lighters cannot keep them concealed | 
from all the people all the time. They | 
will shine through the smoke into general 
enlightenment before his term ends. | 
| 
Saginaw (Mich.) Herald ‘ | 
Harper’s WEEKLY is making a spe- | 
cialty of the defense of the downtrodden, | 


SUFFRAGISTS: | 


Would you like to raise money for your suf- | 
frage organization at no expense to yourself | 
and very little work ? | 

Until September, 1914, we are giving $.10 | 
on each subscription to The Woman Voter to 
every organization or person who sends in ten | 
subscriptions. The subscription price is $.50 
a year. Forevery ten subscribers secured send 
us $4.00 and keep the remaining $1.00. Send 
in as many groups of ten as you wish. Be sure 
to collect in all cases $.50 for a subscription, 
but send us only $.40 of the amount. 

Every subscription is a step towards victory 
in your state. 

Send for our club offers and a sample 
magazine. 


THE WOMAN VOTER 


48 East 34th Street NEW YORK CITY 





I enclose herewith $4.00 for ten subscriptions to 
The Woman Voter beginning with the current issue. 





the “under dog,” so to speak. In addi- 
tion to its other activities in the liae of 
uplift for the submerged tenth, it has 
taken on the job of rehabilitating the dis- 
tinguished secretary of state, Colonel 
Bryan of Nebraska. 


Carl H. Getz, Pomeroy, Wash. 

To contend that a magazine with an 
editorial policy like that of Harprr’s 
WEEKLY cannot survive, is to indict the 
intelligence of the American reading 
public. I’m intelligent. Proof: the en- 
closed draft for five dollars. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal 

Colonel Roosevelt will have a fine 
party row on his hands when he returns 
from Spain! We pointed out the other 
day the advance rumblings of trouble in 
Editor Hapgood’s warning that the Bull 
Moose must quit “‘eating out of the hand 
of George W. Perkins.” 


San Francisco (Cal.) Christian Advocate 

Some recent cartoons in HAarpeEr’s 
WEEKLY seem quite as strong as those of 
the days of Nast and Boss Tweed. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Times 
Little Norman Hapgood who proclaims 
in type an inch high each week that he 
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Way One is by paying too much 
for a tire. Sixteen makes now sell at 
more than Goodyear prices—some at 
one-third more. 

Yet Goodyears lead in Tiredom. 
They offer costly features found in no 
other tire. Their under-price is due 
to matchless output. And that is due 
to matchless popularity. 

Way Two is by buying tires that 
rim-cut. In such tires, this one trouble 
ruins one in three. No-Rim-Cut tires 
can’t rim-cut. That we guarantee. 

Way Three is through blow-outs 
due to wrinkled fabric. An extra “On- 
Air” cure prevents this, but the process 
is expensive. So No- 





Added Tire Cost 


Five Ways in Which Some Men Get It 


edits HarPER’s WEEKLY (to read it one 
would think no one assumed that respon- 
sibility) is complaining because Huerta 
is a heavy-drinking ruffian. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Town Talk 
Harper’s WEEKLY, of which Judge 
Lindsey’s half-brother, Norman Hap- 
good, remains editor-in-chief, is angry 
with President Taft for his criticisms of 
President Wilson’s Mexican policy. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Times 

Among the few publications that have at- 
tempted to make capital out of the Colo- 
rado strike by a hysterical and malevolent 
distortion of facts, HarPER’s WEEKLY has 
been the belled buzzard of the flock. It 
has lied about the strikers and has lied 
about the mine operators; it has not sought 
facts, but has sought to establish the strik- 
ers as martyrs and the operators as dia- 
bolical slave drivers. In this deliberate 
policy of misrepresentation, Norman Hap- 
good, who designates himself as the editor 
of Harper’s WEEKLY, and in doing so 
evinces that he is immune to shame, has 
been the most assiduous liar in the nation; 
he has vindicated the murders of the strik- 
ers by joining in their cry against the mine 
owners; he has encouraged sedition and 
written on behalf of anarchy. 





this risk 60 per cent. No other maker 
does this. 

Way Five is through wasteful anti- 
skids. The All-Weather tread—used 
on Goodyears alone—is tough and 
double-thick. It is flat and smooth, 
like a plain tread. It doesn’t center 
the strains on small parts of the fabric. 


Mark the Reasons 


You know that Goodyears outsell 
any other tire. You know that men 
are flocking to them, for you see them 
everywhere. 

Mark the five great reasons. Look 
back at your tire troubles and think 
what these things 





Rim-Cut tires are the 


only tires which get it. 
Way Four (j00D 





method, we reduce 


through loose treads. ” a 
In No-Rim-Cut tires, No-Rim-Cut Tires top place. Any dealer 
through a patent | with All-Weather Treads or Smooth} “#!! supply you if you 


save. 
YEAR Then, in fairness, 
try the Goodyears. 
meee Learn why they hold 





ask for Goodyears. 





Toronto, Canada 


Rp. al. and 7 
(1656) 


in 103 Principal Cities 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
London, England 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 
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Business and Investment 
Pvc a reader in Indiana comes a 


challenging question as to why 

financial advisors always urge the 
purchase of gilt edged bonds, mortgages, 
or preferred stock. In other words, why 
is the poor man urged to buy only con- 
servative securities? Does he not need 
a fortunate investment, one that turns 
out an enormous profit, even more than 
the rich man? But let the protestant 
speak for himself: 


Everyone knows that the promoter’s slogan 
that one good investment is worth a lifetime 
of labor is true. We are all looking for that 
good investment. Why do financiai advisors 
invariably say that unless one has an assured 
income, independent of personal earning ca- 
pacity, and surplus funds, one should never 
consider anything except gilt edged bonds, 
mortgages, or preferred stock? It seems to me 
that a fortunate investment is more important 
to the poor man, provided, of course, he has 
a personal earning capacity, than to the com- 
paratively rich man. 

Why do financial editors treat of nothing 
except this same class of investments, which 
are nothing more than depositories for funds? 
In other words, why isn’t the subject of invest- 
ing for profit considered more? 

And when investing for profit is considered, 
why is it always on the basis of speculation in 
known and listed securities rather than on the 


Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


subject of securing the parent stock of some 
one of the many companies forming every day 
to supply the needs and take their share of 
Uncle Sam’s wealth? 


This same question has been put to me 
in somewhat different form time and 
again by personal friends. “I read your 
articles’, they say, “‘and what you say is 
interesting enough, but you always sug- 
gest bonds to pay 4 or 5 per cent. Now 
what I want is something to pay 8 per cent. 
If you financial editors would only tell 
me how to do that, how to make a big 
profit, then you would be some good.” 

By way of answer, take an extreme but 
wholly possible case. An elderly maiden 
lady, who lived at home with her aged 
mother and did no work except a little 
dusting, deposited one dollar, which she 
inherited from her father, with the Sav- 
ings Bank of Baltimore when it was 
opened in 1819. As she walked out of 
the door she was run over by a team and 
instantly killed. But the dollar went on 
working and at 4 per cent would now 
amount to- nearly $50. That dollar has 
been just as productive as if the maiden 
lady never lived and dusted. She had 
nothing to do with its earning power. It 
was an investment of the simon pure 
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variety. There was no risk. She enter- 
prised nothing. The dollar was banked, 
loaned, invested. 

What is investment and what is busi- 
ness? The savings bank depositor serves 
to open the way to a fundamental eco- 
nomic concept, the difference between 
interest and profits. All created wealth 
finds its way to the individual through 
certain channels of income. Wealth is 
distributed to the laborer in wages, to 
the business enterpriser in profits, to the 
owner of a concrete thing possessing cap- 
ital value (such as a house) in rent, and 
to the owner of a portion of the great 
fund of capital (the lady with a dollar 
inherited from her father) as pure interest. 

In early days there were no such dis- 
tinctions. Even until recently, among 
British economists interest and_ profits 
were often lumped together. Today there 
are plenty of instances, it is true, of in- 
terest failing toemerge. The peanut ven- 
dor in front of a ball field earns wages, in- 
terest, and profits, and neither he nor any 
other being can or desires to separate the 
items. But the modern corporation has 
largely driven the interest taker and the 
profit taker, not to mention the laborer, 
far apart. Says Professor Taussig: 

The investor who is looking for a return in 
the way of interest pure and simple, does not 
take shares in new undertakings; he buys 
“solid” bonds. Those who “go in” for new 
ventures are largely experienced business men 
and the clientele which gather about them. 
They “go in” largely on their judgment of 
men. If John Smith whom they believe in, 
fathers a scheme, they often take shares with- 
out any very deliberate consideration of the 
prospects. They expect to secure more than in- 
terest on what they invest; otherwise they 
would not assume the risks. As the time goes 
on, if the venture has proved successful . . . they 
sell out to investors ata premium. If the enter- 
prise is then a thoroughly settled one, these 
investors may take virtually no risks, and their 
return does not exceed bare interest... . 
The active business man or venturesome in- 
vestor who has sold out then turns to still 
other new enterprises, and may repeat the 
process indefinitely. 


In one respect the gentleman from 
Indiana is wrong about financial editors, 
who do not say that unless one has an 
independent income one should buy only 
conseryative bonds. What we do say, 
and what we must say, is this: unless 
a man or woman has a living income, 
either from earnings or from investments, 
he or she should not take risks. And 
the reason we especially urge the poor 
man not to take risks is because if he 
loses in the game he loses all, whereas 
the rich lose only part. 

None but an anarchist, misanthrope 
or cynic would deny the usefulness of 
new inventions, new farming projects, 
and new mineral prospects. But does 
our inquirer deny that they are risky? 
No, he carefully avoids that well known 
fact. Of course we all would like to 
“pick” that one fortunate investment 
which earns several hundred per cent. 
But what we would like is not the ques- 
tion. The question is, are we properly 
in the risk-taking class. 

Even such an advanced sociologist as 
Professor Albion W. Small of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago insists upon the enor- 
mous service which the business enter- 
priser performs, although Professor Small 
has his doubts about the moral question 
involved in paying interest on what he 
terms “financial capital” as distinguished 
from ‘“‘tool’’ and ‘‘ management capital.” 
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Of course the enterpriser deserves a large 
reward, for he takes a large risk. But is 
the small investor either an experienced 
business enterpriser or a legitimate risk 
taker? 

To abandon economics and sociology 
for the hard headed, Potash-and-Perl- 
mutter type of business horse sense, 
the simple fact is that nearly all new pro- 
motions fail, at least 85 per cent of them. 
One great reason they fail is because many 
are started purely as stock selling enter- 
prises, that is, as out and out swindles. 
But where there is good faith there is 
almost always poor management or lack 
of capital. As in the British law, the 
new company is absolutely guilty until 
proven innocent. This hits the question 
square between the eyes, and I repeat 
the statement with all the force at my 
command: the new promotion is an 
object of suspicion until it is proven good 
by time. It must go through a stage of 
criticism and investigation. 

Despite its extraordinary development 
in modern times, the essential distinction 
between pure investment and _ business 
enterprise goes back to the dim ages when 
one man first made a loan to another. In- 
vestment is essentially a loaning process, 
and the bond is the best investment instru- 
ment because it is definitely repayable. 

Finally, I am asked why known and 
listed securities are the only ones recom- 
mended when investing for profit is 
considered. This part of the question 
is easier to answer. What human being 
can pretend to give advice and informa- 
tion regarding all the small, local enter- 
prises that start up in this country? 
The known concern is known because it 
has lasted a while and there has been op- 
portunity for information to circulate 
about it. Nearly 90 per cent of new 
promotions fail. How then is there any 
chance of getting information about them? 
It is only the established enterprise that 
can be recommended, for it alone can be 
investigated. 

What right has a person who contrib- 
utes nothing to a business except a few 
cold dollars to expect large profits? That 
person gives nothing in the way of either 
labor or business (managerial) enterprise. 
The money works absolutely the same 
when the person is dead, as we have seen 
in the case of the savings bank. Per- 
sonally the man or woman adds nothing. 
It is only their capital, and that capita! 
commands about so much interest, the 
rate of which has remained fairly stable 
throughout the entire period known as 
modern times. 

It is rare that an investor of the kind 
that write to financial advisors is able to 
give time, knowledge, brains or man- 
agerial skill to an enterprise, and many 
of them have not even earned the money 
but inherited it from a distant relative. 
Even if investors were able to contribute 
anything besides this remote, distilled 
form of capita!, the modern corporation 
is so organized that there is no room to 
makeevery person with capital a manager. 
The investor then is not entitled to re- 
ceive « large return, nor has he any op- 
portunity to do so unless he takes a large 
risk. But he is the very person, unfitted, 
from lack cf knowledge, time, brains and 
skill, to take the large risk. Experience 
teaches that he can usually lend his money 
to seasoned enterprises at a low rate of 
interest with safety, and experience like- 
wise teaches that about 90 per cent of 
the new enterprises fail. If I have not 
drawn the right conclusion from these 
facts, I hope some reader will point out 
my error. 


One for the Ant 


By R. W. 
FRENCH naturalist has been re- 


A considering the industrious ant, 

and deals La Fontaine a blow. 
The ant’s industry and coéperation have 
been much overrated, but on the other 
hand it is a more miraculous little cuss 
than has been imagined. 

The ant saves, but without foresight. 
It lays up more provision than it can eat. 
The harvesting ant lays in such store of 
grain that when the rain comes the grains 
sprout through the earth over the gran- 
aries and betray the ant colony to its 
enemy the farmer. Centuries of experi- 
ence have made the ant no wiser. The 
ant works in company with its fellows, 
but foolishly. A number of them may 
be stripping the corn grain of its husk, 
while other foolish ones are busy on the 
useless task of biting through the stalk 
supporting the very same ear. 

On the other hand, the ant’s sense of 
direction has been proved. Furthermore, 
it has an exact sense of position. The ant’s 
muscular force in comparison with its 
weight is enormous. It can work harder 


and longer relatively than any man. 
The naturalist has proved conclusively 
by experiment that the ant possesses the 
faculty of judging the distance traversed 
it is sup- 


in going towards an object; 
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posed that the ant mentally notes the 
amount of muscular energy expended in 
travelling this distance. To return, it 
has therefore to expend the same amount. 
For its guidance in returning, its sense of 
position comes into play. It makes no 
use of its senses of touch, sight, or smell, 
does no scouting or tentative journeys, 
but goes directly back to the nest. It 
must however go before it can return. 
An ant picked up from the nest and car- 
ried to a distance, loses its bearings. It 
has no memory guiding-post and must 
find the nest again by making a number 
of gradually narrowing circles. An ant 
that has once found its way to an object 
can remember its position for several 
days. It has been proved that it knows 
right and left. More astounding, how- 
ever, is its geometrical knowledge. An 
ant placed on a revolving disk will re- 
establish every time in a contrary direc- 
tion the angle it has been made to de- 
scribe. The vertical plane is the same as 
the horizontal to it. 

It would seem to be proved, then, that 
our perception of space is not the same 
as that of the ant. A wonder may rise in 
our minds as to whether mankind has lost 
some of his natural faculties, or whether 
they lie latent to be again awakened. 
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Making Up Its Mind 


John Parker’s family is about to get 


well with the measles. 


—Marblehill Cor. The Ozark (Ark.) 


Spectator. 


He Never Dies 


Many times he has been seriously ill, 


but he invariably recov- 
ers owing to his aston- 
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A Rather Big Man 


C. M. Bradbury was in and “‘sassed”’ 
the office force awhile one day last week. 


—Perry (Hl.) Times. 


A Proud Boast 


I fit right glasses to the wrong eyes. 
—Adv. in Allentown (Pa.) Democrat. 


Ever Notice This? 









First Aid to the Heroes 


All the menwere carried to a vacant lot 
and heroic measures taken to survive them. 


—Maskin (Idaho) Star Mirror. 


Terrifying the Barnyard 


Irvin Johnson had his whiskers shaved 
off and his growth of winter hair removed. 
This so disguised him 

that his closest friends 





ishing vitality. 
—New York (N. Y.) 


Tribune. 


“Vice of the Cross- 
Roads” 


The Bluffton Loafers 
are still playing the 
same old game of pitch- 
ing their feet under the 
table and their carcasses 
a-straddle of a goods box 
and bantering the little 
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did not recognize him 
oF at first, and the old hens 
were scared when he 
went into his poultry 
yard. ; 
—The Senator (Kans.) 
Tribune. 


The Modern Infidel 


Jim Whiteside, who 
has read the bargain 
catalogues so much he 
is an infidel, was at this 
place yesterday looking 





boys toswapjack-knives. 





—Bluffton Cor. For- 
usche Valley (Ark.) 
Record. 


Satisfaction 


Time after all does 
the right thing by you. 
Stick around long enough 
and you can always get 
a chance to see the 


iron-jawed, steely-eyed tye 
money king who bullied Gj 


you in his office sniffing 
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for a spool of thread for 

his wife. 

—vVergennes Cor. Mur- 
physboro (Ill.) Inde- 
pendent. 


Troubles Never 


Come Singly 


Last week Tuesday 
night the hen house of 
Mr. Rosenblot, on the 
Standard farm, was 
broken open and 14 








like a baby sea-calf in 
the witness chair. 
—The Lansing (Mich.) State Journal. 


Beware 


Parties should beware that any one 
molesting me on the night of my marriage 
will be severely dealt with, or any other 
time. I keep my own home and am well 
able to take care of a wife, my motto is to 
pay cash, and not stand about the store. 
Signed WESLEY CLARK, Udora. 
—Udora Cor. Oxbridge (Ont.) Times. 


When Editors Suffer Most 


R. A. Hogg was in from Holly Springs 
yesterday and called to see us. Before 
leaving he got us backed up in a corner 
and forced us to accept a big round dol- 
lar on subscription. Being taken by sur- 
prise we were unable to defend ourselves. 

—Benden (Ark.) Courier. 


Local Modesty 


A wedding of some importance to Mid- 
dleport will take place in early June. The 
woman in the case does not belong in town. 

—Pioneer (Ohio) News. 


Who Says Manners Are Declining 


Bigelow & Rogers received their 
thoroughbred Poland China boar on 
Tuesday evening. Attached to the 
top of the crate in which his royal 
highness was shipped was this tag: “I 
am a live wire—feed and water me— 
thank you.” Some manners to this gen- 
tleman hog. 

—Winchester (Idaho) Journal. 


They Do Not 


We are sorry for those fellows on the 
city papers. They don’t have admiring 
readers bring them strings of fish every 
day. 

—Manning (S. C.) Herald. 


Timid Food 
At supper the dining room was 
thrown open to all who were 
present. Two tables were set which 
groaned with good things to eat which 


groaned. 
—Decatur (Mich.) Democrat. 


hens taken also at the 
same time five bags of 
grain and two bags of cattle salt were 
stolen. Thursday night his chicken coops 
were visited and about 40 little chicks 
taken. Mr. Rosenblot expects his wife 
and family from Russia next week. 

—Canaan Valley (Cor.) Ct. Western News. 


The Huerta of Bluffton 
What Huerta is to Mexico, Old Jack 


Ward is to Lou Carpenter’s new ground. 

Jack’s voice at times is audible at a distance 

of four miles from the scene of action. 

—The Bluffton Cor. of Danville (Ark.) 
Democrat. 


—Duluth Herald 


No Wonder 


A bashful country girl walked into 
Hayes’ butcher shop the other day car- 
rying three live chickens. She asked 
Bill Gaab what he would give for them, 
at the same time laying them down on 
the counter. Gaab did not know that 
their legs were tied and asked the girl if 
they would lay there. The girl bit her 
handkerchief, blushed and finally managed 
to say, “‘No, sir; they are roosters.” 

—Townsend (Mont.) Opinion. 
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For 


News that is News 





Read 
Harper's Weekly 











HE ablest writers on national events will con- 

tribute to HARPER’S WEEKLY during the coming 
year. They are men who have had long newspaper 
training and who have graduated into the field of 
special writing for the magazines. Many of them 
live in other parts of the country than that in which 
the WEEKLY is published. It is as if we had our own 
editorial staff scattered about the country. Long 
after an event is passed it is not the fact itself or the 
write-ups of the daily papers, useful as they were at 
the time, that remain in your memory. It is the 
description of the event published in some Weekly or 
Monthly periodical, written with such understanding 
and vividness that it remains forever as part of your 
mental equipment. HARPER’S WEEKLY is and will 
continue to be the leader in this field of journalism. 
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